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HOW AN INSTRUCTIONAL RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT CAN ASSIST TEACHERS'! 
P. T. RANKIN 


Research Department, Detroit Public Schools 


In a number of phases of education, a general policy is becom- 
more and more common. A city board of education settles 

a definite policy as to types of schools, as to the required 

unt of teacher preparation, as to expenditures which are 
ate for a school to make. Such general policies assure 
ithin the system a large degree of unity, with its attendant ad- 
wes. Furthermore, the mere statement of policies clarifies 
king, tends to eliminate personal bias from supervisory criti- 
and stimulates those who attempt to formulate better 

Instructional research, like other parts of the school system, 

ust be in accord with a well-defined and adequate policy. The 
following might be taken as an acceptable basic policy: Instruc- 
onal research is to make the educational process more effective 
rough aiding (1) the pupil in his classroom learning activity, 
2) the teacher in her classroom assisting activity, and (3) the 
supervisory and administrative officers in their solution of the 
larger instructional problems. 

First, since growth by pupils is the heart of instruction, ef- 
ectual instructional research should operate to accelerate this 
growth. Second, an instructional research department should 
aid the teacher in her capacity as assistant. She needs informa- 
tion about the pupil in order to assist and guide him properly. 
She needs to know how much a child with his equipment is usu- 
ally able to accomplish. Measuring sticks can be extremely valu- 


*Read before the Educational Research Association, Cleveland, February 
, 1923. 
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able to her in this connection. Third, there are in every 
system major problems of instructional methods and administ; 
tion which must be answered. One task, therefore, of 
structional research department is to provide the data w! 
serve as a basis for the scientific solution of these prob! 

Consideration of this policy brings to light several p: 
consonant with this program for instructional research 
policy is accepted, these principles follow logically as 1 
cific statements of its implications. 

l. The teacher measures m order to help hers 
pupils—What motive should prompt the teacher to gi 
tional tests? Under ideal conditions the motive can 
other than the teacher's conviction of the value of tests 
teaching, indicated by her whole-hearted use of them as 
her and to the children in her care. When this is the 
teacher will insist on personally carrying through the enti: 
ing procedure. She will give the tests, score them, tabul 
and interpret the scores; and as a result of the whol 
she will be able to teach more effectively. The su 
given and handled by an outsider, can be of little servic 
the classroom. Teachers with vision should carry on 
cational testing* that is done for the purpose of imp: 
instruction. 

2. Testing ts most effective when voluntary.—What is tl 
ideal basis of distribution of tests? Again the answer is t 
sought with reference to the teacher. The best results wil 
secured when testing material is furnished to teachers on! 
response to their expressed wishes. That is, ideally the testing 
program should be on a voluntary basis. Tests will be of 1 
largest service to the teacher who uses them because she is « 
vinced of their value, and because she believes that the 
spent in testing activity will yield richer returns in children’s 
growth than an equal amount of time spent in any other single 
activity. 

Detroit’s testing program, after having been only technical) 
voluntary since its inception nine years ago, was put on a strict!) 


?In this paper the term ‘‘tests’’ refers to standardized tests of « 
tional accomplishment rather than to tests of native capacity. 
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hacic for the current year.’ As far as can be judged, 


de towards tests and their use has improved immensely 
-esult of this step. Testing material is being used more and 
‘ce other instructional supplies, that is, aS a means to an 
d not as an end in itself. In the main, only those teach- 
are awake to the possibilities of measurement are asking 
¢ material; such teachers make effective use of it. 

\ comparison of the amount of testing in Detroit on the 
ry basis with that on the general basis may be interest- 


Of the 143 elementary schools using tests last year 136 
s, or 95 percent, are continuing the testing program to a 
r less degree. Approximately 1,/00 elementary-school 
sent in requests for testing material this year. The 


number of test forms supplied on the two initial tests in 
etic, geography, reading, and penmanship this year was 
almost as great as the corresponding number for last 
126,000. It is evident that placing the testing program on 
ntarv basis does not greatly decrease the volume of testing, 
the effect of the change on the attitude of teachers is appar- 
all who are in close contact with the situation. Voluntary 


irks. 


3. The interchange of teachers’ tdeas on the uses of tests 1s 
nportant.—After preliminary courses acquainting teachers with 
general outlines of educational measurement, further teacher 
training will come largely through the interchange of ideas be- 
n teachers. Teachers who are directly using tests as aids 

the people best qualified to select and explain to other teachers 

st effective methods of diagnosis, interpretation, and use 

The function of the instructional research department in this 
connection is to provide means for spreading among teachers 
se helps in interpretation which are found to be most effectual. 

In Detroit this is being done in several ways. First, the more 
evident forms of diagnosis and interpretation are suggested in 
the manual of instructions. Second, a series of meetings open 


_ * This article was written last year. The ‘‘current year’’ is therefore the 
school year 1922-23.—Editor. 
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to all teachers was organized at each of which several selected 


teachers described how they had used the results of tes: 
prove their teaching. These meetings were well attend 
seem to have been of considerable value in increasing 1 
acquaintance with procedure after testing. Third, th 
ment is now collecting a number of the specific uses t 
competent teachers put their tests results, and intends 1 
to publish a bulletin containing these statements with t! 
ers’ signatures. 

4. Standard tests should be constructed by expert 
term “experts,” as used here, includes three different 
within the school system: (1) supervisors who are 
qualified in the field of knowledge tested, (2) researc! 
who are specialists in test construction, and (3) especi 
petent teachers. The inclusion of teachers here may 
tioned. I defend it partly on the basis of the general pre 
tion that teachers are the ones who will use the tests, 
therefore, they should have a share in their constructi 
partly on the basis of the very real contribution whic! 
made by capable teachers, due to their close relation to chi 
and to the teaching process. If these three groups work i 
junction, the tests produced are certain to be better tha: 
produced by any single group. 

5. Tests should fit objectives ——Satisfactory tests 
measure the degree of attainment of the objectives outlin 
the branch of instruction tested. Ideally, measures sh 
provided for determining the degree to which all important 
jectives have been reached. Certainly the tests used must 
desired products, for what is tested will be taught. 

6. Tests should be used for a variety of purpose 
testing program should provide for three kinds of tests 
term: inventory, diagnostic, and appraisal. At the begin: 
of the term an initial test should be given to inventory the 
ties in the class. The results serve as a basis for the tea 
program, (1) because they reveal the main sorts of difficult 
for the whole class, and (2) because the children’s scores : 
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rough classification into more homogeneous groups for 
| purposes. For example, in the Detroit spelling 
‘ls who miss one word or none on the initial test make 
‘A” group, those who miss two to seven words the “B” 
nd those who miss eight to twenty-five words the “C" 
\ rather definite procedure has been devised to carry 
oup scheme of instruction, and the results indicate that 

isually effective. 
in the term supplementary tests—so-called diagnostic 
so should be given to aid the pupil and the teacher to 
ne the causes of difficulty. For example, in the field of 
composition, these tests may take the form of measures 
Briggs English Form Test* or the Wilson Language 
est The general test used for inventory purposes may 

be used as an aid in diagnosis. 

ly. there must be a test or a series of tests that will 
the child to appraise his growth during the term, that will 
the teacher to evaluate her effectiveness, and that will 
possible a knowledge of the product of the whole system. 
I'he mechanics of tests should be simple, brief, and um- 
\llow me to relate a little personal experience in connec- 
ith this point. Last year, my first year in Detroit, I thought 
secure some first-hand information on the Detroit test- 
eram from the teacher’s standpoint. I went into a school 
eular substitute and taught a fourth-grade class for two 
ks, “testing week” and the week just preceding. I kept an 
record of the use of my time on the tests. I discovered 
the time I had available for the tests I spent most in 
ing the results and very little in their interpretation and 
This suggested that perhaps a disproportionate amount of 
was being spent generally on the mechanics of giving, scor- 
nd tabulating the tests. Consequently, at the time of the 


bruary initial test, I attempted to find out how the teachers in 


riggs, T. H. English Form Test. New York: Teachers College, 
bia University, 1920. 
Wilson, Guy M. Language Error Test. Yonkers: World Book Com- 
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four schools distributed the time which they devoted 1 
of the standard tests. The results appear in Table I 


TABLE I DISTRIBUTION OF TIME DEVOTED TO 
(Medians for 64 Teachers) 


Minutes 
Total on Minutes Percer 
Subjects Minutes | Interpre- on 


tation | Mechanies | Mecha 


Arithmeti 122 83 39 32 

Composition 151 47 104 69 

Geography 143 70 73 5 

Handwriting 121 33 8S 73 

Reading 114 55 59 52 

Spelling 151 77 74 $9 
All R02 365 437 


The first line of Table I is read as follows: Th 
unount of time devoted by teachers to the arithmetic 
122 minutes, divided into 83 minutes on interpretation 
and 39 minutes on the mechanics of obtaining the result 
52 percent of the total time was spent upon mechanics. ‘1 
of record which was used suggested several methods of int 
tation, and for this reason I| feel sure that the figures 
indicate a much higher proportion of time spent on th 
the results than was actually true in the city at large 
theless, as the table shows, the average proportion on 1 
chanics was 55 percent of the total time used by these ( 
ers in connection with the initial test. 

The scoring and tabulating of tests are not of themselves 
uable; they serve only as a basis for the interpretation a1 
of the results. The time spent upon the mechanics of tests | 
be reduced as far as possible in order that the maximu 
may be devoted to the more worth-while study of the results 
That is, if we assume a constant time available for testing p1 
cedure, the time for mechanics must be decreased if the tit 
interpretation is to be increased. I am not recommending less 
time on testing; I do urge a better distribution of that time. I! 
a teacher can spend four hours on a certain test, greater be: 
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- expected from three hours’ than from one hour’s study 
its. But this requires a decrease in the time spent in 


eSLiits 


these results, that is, in the mechanics of the process. 
rmity in the form of record and report for different 
bably the most feasible single method of improving 
tion as to mechanics. It should be unnecessary for a 


- to record the results of a composition test on one form 
and those of an arithmetic test on a totally different 
Some uniform scheme for reporting test results should be 
| and adhered to within a given system. Such schemes 
egested as the expression of scores in terms of test ages, 
\lonroe reasoning test age of 11 years 4 months), the 
T-score, and the point score used in Detroit. 
rations of the Detroit class record sheets for obtaining 
scores in spelling and in writing are given in Figures 


) 


te the similarity in makeup of the record sheets for two 
which differ as materially as these tests must. A teacher 
troit who learns to tabulate spelling test scores has control 
method of tabulation of test scores in the other sub- 
Some such universal form of record is desirable as a time 
r more important activities. The mechanical phases of 
must be simple and not too time-consuming. 
is phase of the testing program may also be improved by 
revision of the testing material and instructions. This 
obtained the reactions of a number of Detroit teachers 
test forms, record sheets, instructions, suggestions for inter- 
tation—in fact, to all the testing material. Several especially 
teachers worked full time daily for several weeks on 
revision of the testing supplies in order that they might be 
adapted to teachers’ use. Such modifications by members 
the teaching force are essential to a well arranged program. 
8. The pupil is the prime beneficiary —In many classrooms 
y the main user of the test results is the pupil, and every- 
there is a growing tendency towards this use of measure- 
nent by the children themselves. The Detroit instructional pol- 
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Tabalation Detroit Public Schools 
Department of Educational Research 


Spelling Test, Class Record Sheet 
Original: To be retained by teacher of Spelling. 


School Room 
Examiner_____ = 
Date... ____ Test used: Form______ Grade 


Special conditions affecting the results 


Class Score: Points this test. 


City Scores: “ 


Scores tabulated by... 


Children of Standard Ability 

Scores O mistakes, or perfect papers. 

Group 
I 


SSS 
No. 


Children for whom regular work will furnish sufficient 
drill 


Se 
ose 2 3 


Children in need of thorough drill 


—Points previous test_____Gain _ 


‘ 6 8 
il 5 7 9 | 7 
7 Children who need special attention and extra drill TT 
| pea 10 13 16 | x 
IV 4 17 4 
| 12 15 18 
~ Children for whom some special adjustment of work 
ae must be made : 


Group Record here all! scores larger than those above. 


Totals 


Note. 12 means 12 words misspelled. 
Record here all scores changed by retesting. 


(Over) 
FIGURE I. DETROIT CLASS RECORD SHEET FOR SPELLING 
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| 
D 
S 
E 
D 
| 
| 
| 
Points 
| 
| x 
10 
| 
| 
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Tabulation Detroit Public Schools ee 
Department of Educational Research 
Writing Test, Class Record Sheet 
Duplicate: To be returned to the department 
Sc hool Room 
Examiner— 
Special conditions affecting the results 


Class Scores: Points this previous 


Results __Notice of mistakes sent 


Results checked by 


| No. | % “Points 
| 
| 


Children of Standard Ability 


Rate 65-84 Rate 85-09 Rate 100 or more | 
lity 80 or better | Quality 70 or better /Quality not less than 65 x | 
10 | 
Children flor whom regular wiork will furnish 
sufficient drill 
Rate 55-74 Rate 75-S4 Rate 850r more | : 
at’ | Quality 70 or better | Quality 60 or better Quality not less than 55, 9 
li} 
Childrejn in need of thorou\gh drill 
Rate 4544 Rate 06-74 Rate 75 or more | . 
Quality 55 or better | Quality 45 or better [Quality not less than 40 | : 
Children who njeed special attentijon and extra drill | 
3 Rate 30-55 Rate 55-4 Rate 65 or more | | 
r Quality 45 or better | Quality 30 or better /Quality not less than 25 s | 
| 4] 
Children folr whom some specijal adjustment of 
: work must be |made 
Rate less than 30 Rate 30-54 Quality below 25 x 
Whatever the quality Quality 25-44 Whatever the rate | 0 0 


Total | 


Note: Rate means letters per minute. 
Quality means score by Ayres scale. 
Record here all scores changed by retesting 


FIGURE 2. DETROIT CLASS RECORD SHEET FOR WRITING 
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icy recognizes the pupil as the center of the entire edu 


process. The whole testing and teaching program is ulti; 
for his benefit. Training should be provided for the 
order that he may understand the results in any test 
recognize their significance as applied to him personally 

In general, the pupil should know the degree of his 
the term's beginning; on the basis of this self-kni 
ould be able to set a goal which is for him possible « 
ment; he should determine the sources of his difficultic 5% 
the assistance of the teacher he should work out wavs 


coming these difficulties; and finally he should be able t 


his progress towards the desired goal. 
Y Recor Is Of ali tests should be avatlable 111 t/ 
department.—Thus far the discussion has centered 


pupil or the teacher. The system as a whole must be « 

as well. There are many major instructional and adminis 
problems whose solution depends upon the existence « 
tative data on classroom products. For this reason 
tial that copies of all test records be available in the 
department. The Detroit program provides for securit 
of all individual record cards and class record cards, 
for the past five vears are on file in the office of the dey 
More than being on file, these records are constantly used! Sy 
studies as the continuous comparison of the effectiveness 
platoon and of the traditional types of schools would 
impossible were it not for these records. 

10. Reports on all tests should be sent from the re 
partment to schools—But for efficient functioning of th 
search department reports must go both ways. Reports 
to the schools are essential after every test or special experi 
the department, after study of the individual school report 
return something of value to the teacher which will aid 
interpretation. The standard report commonly gives 
ures of achievement and of growth for the school cor 
with the corresponding measures for the city as a whole. 


ures both of central tendency and of dispersion should bx 
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The most essential part of the report is a discussion of 
scores and of some suggestions for the interpretation 
the scores within the school. 

phic representations of such data are common. A speci- 
h ol graph in spelling is presented (Figure 3) as an illus- 
f the kind used in Detroit. The point score (the 


Ol 


DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS— Dept. of Educational Research POINT SCORES 
SCHOOL REPORT AND GRAPH SHEET 
Dete__ SEPT. |= 
LLLUSTRATION test subject SPELLING 2B 
2A 843 
244 
3B 853 
| 352 
3A 854 
~ 63 
53 
on 5A 890 
2 604 
400 6B 904 
/ ¢ 589 
643 
9 
BROKEN LINES-RETAB, 7A 92 
HEAVY LINES~-CITY | 694 
LIGHT LINES--SCHOOL 8B 905 
674 
2B 2A 3B 3A 4B 4A SB 5A oB oA 7B 7A BA 
A wore 0 pointe indicates thet every child im the clase has reached the standard level 8A 39 
of ability for his grede 


FIGURE 3. SCHOOL REPORT AND GRAPH SHEET 


ure of class achievement) is shown along the vertical axis 
| the grades along the horizontal. School scores are shown by 
light lines and city scores by the heavy ones. Retabulation 
test scores (from the inventory test at the beginning of the 
semester) are represented by the broken line, final or appraisal 
scores by the solid line. It is apparent that this school 
started higher than the city median, made less than the city gain, 
id ended the semester about even with the city median. This 
illustrates one of several forms of reports from the department 
the schools. 
l. The efficiency of tests needs constant checking.—The 


liscussion can scarcely close without consideration of the effi- 


= 
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ciency of tests, efficiency in the engineering sense of th 
of output to input. Distinction must be made, however, | 
the efficiency of tests purely as measuring devices and th 
ciency as instructional aids. In the latter case their ef 
should be continually compared with that of other hel; 
struction. It may well be that there are others just as eff 
and more efficient: that is, others may produce as satis! 
results at a lower cost in time and money. The optimum 
gree to which tests may be used as instructional aids 1 
be determined. ‘The question of efficiency in this case 
important than that of effectiveness, and merits further 

In the former case, however, tests as measuring instru 
are unique and have no substitute. Although their us 
rect instructional devices may increase or decrease, dey 
upon the discovery of more efficient devices, their use 
uring instruments can but increase. Measurement must 
to evaluate the results obtained by any method. The et 
of one test as opposed to another may be questioned, | 
the efficiency of tests as opposed to something else. T\ 
marize the principle: as measuring instruments tests are uw 
and cannot be replaced; as instructional aids they should 
restricted to fields where they are more efficient than other : 
able devices. 

Eleven principles which grow logically out of the basi 
icy as stated have been enunciated. In them all is the 
idea that tests shall make for greater efficiency in the lear 
process. The means suggested for improving the testing 
gram have involved an increasing share for the teacher in pr 


paring testing material and in determining its use. In fact 
best answer to the question, “How can an instructional res 
department assist teachers?” must be sought, it seems, 


greater democratization of the testing program. 


| 
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\N ANALYSIS OF MULTIPLICATION DRILL 


F. B. KNIGHT 
State University ef Iowa 
possible and practicable to make greater use of the psy- 
«y of learning in the construction of learning instruments, 
- text books and syllabi, than is now ordinarily the case. 
stance of this generalization is brought out through the 
of material designed for specific drill in the multiplica- 
whole numbers. In studying current arithmetic texts 
frequent grounds for the following suspicions concern- 
terial which is professedly general “drill.” 
Quantity of drill material is all that is necessary. The 
onstruction of the content is of theoretical interest only. 
It is impossible or unimportant to construct drill ma- 
that the specific connections will be exercised with a 
ted frequency. 
3) Quality of drill is important only in the sense that skill 
iItiplication is not increased by addition drill as surely as 
multiplication drill, but as far as the careful building of 
ultiplication drill itself is concerned, suspicion (1) 1s 
pertinent 
It is very doubtful if many authors of drill material 
carefully analyzed their work to see just what practice has 
provided; or in the event of such analysis, the prime facts 
the psychology of drill have often been either unknown or 
d too insignificant to affect practice. 
‘ontrary to the attitude implied in the above four suspicions, 
well known that scrupulous observance of the law of exercise 


d its corollaries is both possible and wise. We offer here 

ples of two sets of multiplication drill exercises which, to the 
sual observer, look equivalent. The analysis of these two sets 
f drills will reveal the fact that they are quite different in that 
‘ give to the pupil a radically different kind of experience in 
function of “multiplication of whole numbers by whole num- 
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bers.” This difference is not in the total amount of pr 
it lies in the quality or distribution of practice. 

Set A is the first twenty-one multiplications of a drill ; 
cise from a current textbook which features its drill ch 
Set B is an exercise handed to the writer by one of his 
Mr. J. H. Boatman, in response to this class assignment 
struct a drill in some arithmetical process which is obser 
the Law of Exercise.” Samples of Set A and Set B 
presented. 

Ser A 
789 52 47 
342 924 39 5092 
802 906 S4 2425 
Ser 
203 56 795 958 < 97 
542 32786 654% 9 
789 99 

Set A is slightly better than Set B in amount of pr 
given, although each represents a rather heavy arithmeti: Q 
ment for a fifth or sixth grade. Set A has a total of 73 
in the multiplicands. Set B has a total of 58 digits in tl 
plicands. Set A has a total of 53 digits in the multipliers. Set 
3 also has a total of 53 digits in the multipliers. 

The following analysis considers these two sets of drill f1 
different aspects, all of importance in that thgy concert 
pupil's experience with the function concerned. 

1. The multipliers—Table I gives a distribution 
digits of the multipliers for each set. Neglecting the ze: 
they seem to possess a special difficulty in multiplication, 
find that there is practically no relation between the size of 
digit and the frequency with which it appears as a multip! 


in Set A. In Set B the larger digits are practiced the mos 
quently. Correlating by rank order (Spearman) the p betw 
the size of digit and the frequency of its appearance in Set A 1s 
plus 0.19. In Set B the p is plus 0.89. 

2. The multiplicands—In Table II a distribution of 
digits of the multiplicands of Sets A and B is given. By rank 
order, the p between the size of the digits and the frequency 0! 


tne 
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- FREQUENCY OF THE DIGITS IN THE MULTIPLIERS 
FREQUENCY 
Digits 
Set A Set B 

0 3 
l + 
2 4 4 
3 7 | 4 
+ 7 4 
5 3 | 4 
10 6 
7 2 8 
S 7 
9 5 S 


in the multiplicands of Set A is plus 0.10, of Set b, 


Set A is built on no evident theory in respect to any relation- 
between the significance of drill and the distribution of 
es of the digits printed. Set B is built on the theory 
larger digits should be printed the oftener. It does 

that Set B is thereby superior unless it be true that 

rer digits, for one reason or another, need to be con- 
re frequently if they are to be mastered as well as 


ller digits are mastered. 


II FREQUENCY OF THE DIGITS IN THE MULTIPLICANDS 


FREQUENCY 


|— 
ue Set A Set B 
0 6 3 
1 2 4 
2 10 4 
3 10 4 
4 7 5 
5 5 5 
6 11 5 
7 9 8 
8 10 7 
9 3 | 8 


3. Amount of drill on each combination.—Table III gives 
he frequency with which the different multiplication combina- 
tions receive practice in Set A; Table IV, the same for Set B. 
The column denotes the digits of the multipliers, the row those 
of the multiplicands. The number in each box denotes the fre- 
quency with which the combinations received practice. 
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It is obvious from inspection that the relation betwee: 
size of the digits and the frequency with which the seve: 
are used as multipliers or as multiplicands is practically 
one in Set A. In Set B this relation is exceedingly close 

In Set A, 30 of the 100 possible multiplication combir 
receive no practice at all; and 23 of these 30 have as m 
and multiplicand some number other than zero. In Set 
combination 13 practiced at least once. The average p: 
all the combinations omitted in Set A is 17. 

In Set A, 21 percent and in Set B, 46 percent of the 
goes to the combinations between 6 * 6 and 9 X 9, 
The 16 largest combinations having as both multiplier a: 
plicand 6, 7, 8, or 9 are probably by all odds the hardest 
the multiplication table. If this is true, Set A falls | 
of giving proper practice since three of the combinations 
part are not practiced at all, and since only 21 percent 
total practice is given to that section. In Set B, on th 
hand, all these combinations are practiced, and 46 percent 
total practice is put upon this harder section. 

In a general drill in multiplication for the fifth grad 
sion of such combinations as 1 X 2, 2 * 1, 4X 2, et 
be condoned. Even a canny book agent, however, could 1 
fend these isolated facts true of Set A. 


is practiced 10 times, but 
is not practiced at all 
is not practiced at all 

< 9 is not practiced at all 


There is no defense for practicing 83 six times 
7X3 no times, nor for practicing 8 X 5 five times and 


no times. 

4. The kind of practice given to “carrying.”—Anal 
children’s mistakes in multiplication often reveals two 1! 
errors. They do not carry when they ought to, or the 


one when they should carry some other amount. Exp! 
for the second error is probably found in the kind of « 
drill given in Set A. In this drill, whenever carrying !s t 
done, it usually means carry one, so in subsequent practice 
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QUENCY OF APPEARANCE OF COMBIN ATIONS 
IN SET A 


FRE 
Total 
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FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE OF COMBINATIONS 


IN SET B 


Total 
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carry ome is not an unnatural response to the situati 
carry in this instance.” Set B, as shown in Table \, d 
practice the carrying of one as opposed to the carrying 
digits. The “carrying” practice is associated with all d 
reasonable impartiality. In Set A, 62 percent of th 
with 0 or 1; in Set B only 29 percent of the carryi: 
O or 1. 


TABLE V. NUMBER OF TIMES EACH DIGIT IS “CAI 


FREQUENCY 


Digit = 
Carried | Set A Set B 
0 38* 15 
l 55 11 L 
2 23 11 
3 12 8 
4 13 10 
5 5 12 
6 1 
7 2 8 
8 l 7 


* 38 of the multiplications involve no carrying 
I J 


5. Addition difficulties concealed in “carrying.” 
3 in the example 27 X 5 may be inherently more easy 
carry 3 in the example 24 X 9. In the first instance t 


ing involves 10 plus 3 equals 13, and in the second tr 


involves 18 plus 3 equals 21. To go, in mental addit 


tens to twenties or to change from one decile to anoth 
the changing of two figures, e.g., 78 plus 3 equals 2/7. | 
other hand, to stay within a decile involves the changing 
one figure, e.g., 70 plus 3 equals 73. Call this changing 
figures in addition “stepping up” to a higher decile. It ts 1 
able to suppose that if two sets @f drill material are es 
equal in all respects except that one set provides a wide ex] 
ence with “stepping up” and the other does not, the sets 
really materially different, and the one which provid 
extensive stepping up practice is the better. An analysis 


two sets of drill under consideration reveals the facts g) 
Table VI. Without arguing too earnestly for want of valid 
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TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF “STEPPING U 
TO HIGHER DECILES IN CARRYING 


FREQUENCY 
Set A Set B 


From 10's to 20’s 
20's to 30’s 

to 40's 
40's to 50’s 
50’s to 60's 

60's to 70's 

70’s to 80's 


Total 


which set of drills is the better, it is pertinent to note 
drills are by no means equivalent in the amount and 
“stepping up” practice provided. 
Provision for practice in addition.—While these two sets 
Is are for multiplication, it is also germane to the general 
analyze them for the amount and kind of addition of the 
roducts. The facts are reported in Table VII. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADDITION COMBINATIONS 


6 7 bal 


7 6 
8 


Vo. 7988 205 
: 
6 4 
2 2 
3 10 
0 7 
0 7 
0 3 
VE 
2 |3 14/15 | | 9 | 0 
l 5 ll 3 15 4 | | 4 3 10 \ 
} 1] 12 3 bd 8 3 l B 
2 7 6 6 4 7 2 5 l 7 \ 
0 2 5 12 7 2 5 l 2 B 
7 1 iz 2 5 7 l 6 0 3 \ 
3 7 5 2 3 7 0 } B 
{ en as “9 7 7 2 5 2 7 A 
2 2 6 5 | 0 3 B 
3 2 2 3 0 3 \ 
3 3 5 0 B 
l 0 l 2 \ 
5 3 2 l B 
i) 2 0 2 B 
+] 3 0 3 A 
0 0 l B 
0 2 
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The upper number in each box is the frequency o{ 
provided by Set A. The lower number is the frequenc 
tice supplied by Set B. The table neglects the order of 
tion, i.e., 7 plus + is reported as + plus 7. The carryin, 
is also neglected. The column headings represent or 
the row headings the other addend. Important addit 
binations not practiced by Set B but practiced by Set 
plus 9; 7 plus 7; 8 plus 8. Important combinations 
ticed by Set A but practiced by Set B are 5 plus 9; 6 plus 8 
Both sets fail to practice 3 plus 9; 7 plus 9; 8 plus 9; and 


CONCLUSIONS 

If drill means anything in excess of mere quantity 
upon a mental function in general, it means that the dril! 
he so constructed that the constituent elements of th 
receive a due amount of practice. To construct drill w! 
serves the principle stated above may fairly be judg: 
something about” the psychology of learning relative 1 
of exercise. 

Two sets of drill material may contain the same an 
practice and look the same on paper and still provid 
with genuinely different kinds of experience in the funct 
they both purport to exercise. 

Analyzing two sets of drill in multiplication, we fi 
they are equivalent in total amount of practice provided, | 
one set has no sophisticated psychological theory sup; 
while the other has. For example: Set A prints digits 
reason for the frequencies; Set B prints digits giving 
ence to the larger digits. 

Set A gives over exercise to certain multiplication cor 
tions, gives no practice at all to 30 combinations, and gives | 
21 percent of its practice to the presumably harder combinations, 
Set B spreads its practice over the total function, misses © 
combination, and gives 46 percent of its practice to the harce: 


combinations. 
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A fumbles on its practice in “carrying.” By over- 
g its absence of carrying or carrying of one, it helps the 
view carrying as a matter of “carry one’’ or “do not 
Zero or one is carried about twice to every carry- 

ther digit once. On the other hand, Set B does not 

1¢ carrying of any one digit in particular. For every 
‘ of zero or one once, it carries some other digit twice. 
\ provides addition in carrying which involves stepping 
one decile to another 13 times; Set B provides addition 
ving which involves stepping up from one decile to another 
Mathematically, addition is addition, and stepping up 
int. Psychologically, addition within the same decile 


- same thing as addition involving stepping up. 
Sets A and B are practically equivalent in the spread of addi- 
drill necessitated in combining the partial products. 
nstructing drill material careful analysis of the function 
xercised together with faithful observance of the laws of 
¢ should bring increase in the pupils’ skill in that function, 
these ways pupils will be provided with a more fruitful 


nce with the function. 
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SYLLABICATION AS A FACTOR IN LEARNING 
TO SPELL 
Harry A. GREENE 
State University of Iowa 
Few problems of method have persisted longer than the q 
tion of syllabication in the teaching of spelling. Teacher: 
visors, and publishers of spelling texts have been confront 
it for over a century. Yet it is only recently that 
methods have been called upon to determine objectivel) 
act form in which words should be presented in order t 
the greatest efficiency in learning. That there is no ag: 
among educators regarding this point is indicated by the 
ing data taken from a recent investigation of the problem (3 
\n examination was made of 61 spelling texts datin 
L800 to 1917. Among these texts the proportion using sy 


tion and other methods of division was as follows: 


Syllabication, Diacritics, Accents........ 20.0 . 

S) llabication and Accents............ -+ 20.0 


By combining the three different forms of syllabication the result 
is 78.3 percent as against 21.7 percent for no division. 
An examination of twelve texts published since 1907 s! 


the following distribution: 


33.3 perce 
Syllabication, Diacritics, Accents........ 8.3 
Syllabication and Accents............... 16.7 
41.7 


The combination of the books having three different forms 
syllabication gives 58.3 percent as compared with 41.7 percent 
for no division of the words. These data show two facts quite 
clearly: First, the tendency to use diacritical marks and accents 
is decreasing. Second, there is a strong modern movement 


the direction of the presentation of the spelling words in 


* Numbers refer to bibliography at end of this article. 
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em. A further examination of sixty-seven courses of 
the same investigator leads to the less satisfying con- 
that there is no consensus of opinion among makers of 
{ study as to the form in which the words should be 
ted for effective learning. 
experimental inv estigations of the problem of syllabica- 
yailable. The earliest study, that by Miss Abbott (1), 
1 in its conclusions for at least two reasons: First, too 
-vers were used. It is unsafe to draw conclusions from 
nts involving only two subjects, particularly in the pres- 
conflicting evidence. Second, the form in which the 
ere presented for learning was not suited to the pur- 
this inquiry. Diacritical marks operating simultane- 
vith the syllabication make it impossible to decide which 


nsible for the difference reported. 

second experimental study is that of Professor J. D. Heil- 
‘ the State Teachers College of Colorado (2). This study 
more comprehensive data. Seventy-three children of 
- three. four, five, and seven were taught a list of one hun- 
i words which lent themselves to syllabication. These words 
selected from those frequently misspelled by the children. 
words were written on flash cards for presentation, once as 
nd once in divided form. The children of each grade 
divided into sections by their teachers. In presenting a 
n word, the experimenter pronounced it twice, once by syl- 
nd again as a unit for the section studying the syllabicated 
and twice as a unit for the group studying the unit form. 
ength of time for study on the words was arbitrarily lim- 
the time varying according to the grade. The results of 
xperiment show that “in general, the syllabized form of 

ord promotes the learning process in spelling.” 
spite of the more careful technique of this experiment, 
are two limitations upon the conclusions which may be 


1 from it. In the first place, there was no attempt to cross- 


k the two learning-groups as to their relative equality. It 


within the limits of possibility that the differences inter- 
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preted as due to different forms of the words may have been 
due to the inequality of the two groups of children. It j 
ful whether the teacher’s judgment is a reliable basis { 
ing pupils as to their ability to learn to spell a specifi 
words. In fact, recent studies on the reliability of measu: 
vince one that any single test is entirely insufficient fo: 
determination. In the second place, there is the factor 
ation in the method of pronouncing the words for the two se 
tions. In general, it seems fair to conclude that the differe: 
which appear in this experiment are due partly to variati 
pronunciation, and partly to the inequality of the two g: 
children. These influences may have operated in either a positi 
or negative direction to increase or decrease the real difi 
The most recent investigation of the effect of syllabicatio: 
spelling is that of Miss Hattie Wolfe (3). The following ge: 
eral method of procedure was used in her experiment: 
1. A suitable list of drill words was selected. 
2. A preliminary test on the drill list was given, and on th 
these results two groups of pupils were selected, com 
number, sex, and spelling ability. 
3. These drill lists were taught to the selected classes under : 
conditions, keeping the factors constant with the exc« 
the form of presentation. In the one class the words w 
sented for learning in syllabified form; in the other class, 
divided form. 
4. A final test of the same words was given under condit 
similar to the preliminary test as possible. The meth 
compared in terms of the relative improvement of 


sections. 


5. A retention test on the same words was given to detern 
efficiency of the two methods as measured by delayed re 
The general results of the experiment indicate a slight 
superiority for syllabication. This superiority was less pr 
nounced with the older than with the younger pupils. With the 
younger pupils the difference in favor of syllabication was 1/ 
percent; with the older pupils it was 0.2 percent. Syllabication 
also appears to insure greater permanency than the undivided 
form. This superiority was also less marked with the older thar 
with the younger pupils. It is doubtful if a statistical determina- 
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he significance of the differences upon which these con- 


as are based would reveal them to be great enough to af- 
answer to the problem. In this experiment as in the 


one, the author fails to cross-check the two groups under 

rison as to their relative equality. 
feeling that the available evidence on this question was 
d by the presence of too many variables prompted the 
Se r to undertake an experiment in which as many as possible 
se variables would be under ‘control. The experiment it- 
nvolved too few cases to be used as a basis for any but 


tive conclusions. It is felt, however, that the method may 
ciently significant to warrant its presentation. 

he purpose was to attempt to determine the real merit of 

isual presentation of the syllabicated form of the spelling 

\s it Operates in actual classroom learning. The experi- 

vas planned to eliminate in every way factors operating to 

- differences from which conflicting or unwarranted con- 

clusions might be drawn. The two methods of presentation are 

pared as to the way they operate on the same children when 

ing words of equal spelling difficulty. The spelling words 

used as the basis for comparison rather than two groups of 

ren because it is much easier to approach equality in the 

tion of two word lists than it is to do so in the case of two 

groups of children. Other factors, such as diacritical markings 


| pronunciation do not enter, for no markings were used, and 
pronunciation was the same for both methods of presentation. 


The experiment was conducted in grades Iv, v, and vi of 


| 


‘niversity Elementary School by the teachers in charge, 
ider the direction of the writer. These grades were using a 

of individual instruction in spelling in which each child 

f rked only on the words he missed in a preliminary test on 
he the words assigned. The experiment was therefore adjusted to 
this classroom procedure; and the data reported show the ex- 

tent to which the two methods of presenting spelling words for 

rning operated in individual instruction. 
The words chosen were somewhat difficult for the grades in 
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which they were used, so that in the beginning each child ; 
rather large number of errors. Difficult words were u 
posely in an attempt to magnify the differences between | 
methods. The fourth-grade list was selected from word 
were spelled with an accuracy of from 30 to 32 percent | 
fourth-grade children of lowa.* The words selected 
fifth and sixth grades had been spelled correctly by 

30 percent of lowa school children of the grades for whi 
words were selected. Fifty words were selected for uss 


grade. 


Below is given a random sampling of ten words 


grade: 


Fourth grade Fifth grade Sixth grade 

suggested athletics definite 

disgusted continued exhibition 

credited acquainted ingredients 

remedy solicit financial 

positive orchestra convenience 

adverbial accommodate unnecessary 

believing assessment fundamental 

calendar essential candidacy 
geography individual politician 
ninety familiar pneumonia 


By a preliminary test these fifty-word lists for each 
vere divided into two lists further evaluated for equality in t 
of the number of misspellings per word. That is, words 1 
by a similar percent of the pupils were paired and placed 1 
native lists for a given grade. In this manner two very « 
fully balanced lists of twenty-five words each were secured 


These two lists for each grade were known as lists A and 
ach list was then prepared in syllabified and in unit form, the 
unit form being known as A-U or B-U, the divided form being 
known as A-S, or B-S. This made it possible to identify each 
list definitely in the instructions and in actual practice. Mime 


*From data gathered for the Ashbaugh-Iowa Spelling Seale. The w 
on which this scale is based are the most frequently used 3,000 wor 
Andersen, W. N.: ‘‘The Determination of a Spelling Vocabulary bas 
Written Correspondence. Dissertation, University of Iowa, 1917 
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| sheets of each twenty-five word list were prepared and 
s record sheets and study lists for the pupils. 


e actual administration of the experiment called for a divi- 


Ui 


grade into two roughly equal groups. It was not 


{ ich 
sary that great care be taken to secure two sections of ex- 


equal spelling ability since a “cross-checking” procedure 
lowed in order to obviate this very difficulty. The 


be fol 


Hons outlining the actual procedure for each day of the ex- 
nt including the details of the administration of the plan 


hecking are given in the following copy of the instruc- 
eet followed by the teachers throughout the experiment. 


‘nstructions—In general use the method of study set forth in 
hicenth Year Book of the National Society for the Study of 
n, Part II, page 72. 
15 minutes, no more, no less, except on the days when tests 
eiven. On these days allow six (6) minutes daily for study 
es in addition to the time required for the testing. Note the 
r exception to this on the sixth and twelfth days. 


Test by dictation the fifty words assigned to be taught in your 
Correct the papers indicating each word missed by mark- 
with a cross (X) in the first blank column of the pupil’s in- 
tal record sheet. Every child will write the test each day, even 
he reaches a perfect score in the first trial. 


Hand to each pupil the blank on which his errors have 
rked, first having divided the class at random into two scc- 
I and II. Give Section I spelling list A-U, and Section II 
pelling list A-S. Have each pupil learn the words marked on his 
record sheet, using the method referred to above. No test is to be 
today. Pupils work independently, and only on those words 
missed in the preliminary test. Distribute the fifteen minutes so as 
to cover as nearly as possible the complete list of words missed. 
‘ird day—Test on the twenty-five words, having the pupils record on 
their blanks the words missed. After the testing and recording 
Jlow six (6) minutes for study on the words marked as missed. 
urth day—Same as third day. 
fth day—Same as third day. 
irth day—Test on the twenty-five words. Have pupils correct papers 
nd record errors. Allow seven (7) minutes for study on the words 
missed in the test. (Seven minutes are allowed for the purpose of 
bringing the total time up to 40 minutes for the five days. ) 


| 
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Seventh day—Test on the twenty-five words. The teacher s! 
these papers recording the errors on the pupil’s record 
records should then be turned in at the office. 

Eighth day—Give to each pupil one of the spelling lists mark: 
B-S, on which has been checked the errors made by hi: 
liminary test given the first day. Pupils who in the | 
studied list A-U (the un-syllabified form) are to be gi 

(the sylabifie d form of the second word list ), and those w 

list A-S are to study from list B-U. For the remain 

as on first day. 


r 


Ninth day—Test on the twenty-five words, having the pup 
their blanks the words missed in the test. Allow six 
for additional study on the words marked as missed in 

Tenth day—Same procedure as outlined for ninth day. 

Eleventh day—Same procedure as outlined for ninth day 

Twelfth day—Test on the twenty-five words, having the p 
their misspelled words as before. Allow seven (7) mit 


ditional study. 


1 


Thirteenth day—Test on the twenty-five words—the final 
teacher should mark these papers recording the errors o1 
record blank. 

Delayed recall—Exactly two wecks following the seventh 
experiment dictate the twenty-five words comprising | 
purpose of measuring deferred memory of the words. R« 
misspelled words on the pupil’s record sheet. Exactly 
following the thirteenth day of the experiment dictate t 
five words comprising list B for the purpose of measurin, 
memory of the words. Record the words missed on the | 
ord sheet. 


In this investigation the efficiency of the learning met! 
compared in four general ways: (1) In terms of the ind 
pupil’s daily test records; (2) in terms of the individual | 
growth over the preliminary test records; (3) in terms 


layed recall; (4) in terms of the number and percent of 
reaching perfect scores in the daily tests and delayed review: 
The average percents of accuracy in the daily tests and 
two weeks delayed recall are summarized in Table I. Th 
is read as follows: Pupils of grade 1v made an average pr‘ 
nary score of 33.5 percent on the words studied in syllab 
form, and 34.7 percent on the words studied in unit form 


one period of study the percent was raised to 65.2 percen' 
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\VERAGE PERCENTS OF ACCURACY IN DAILY TESTS AND 
IN TWO WEEKS DELAYED RECALL 


Method inary i 3 Recall 
33 65.2 | 80.9 | 86.1 | 88.0 | 79.1 
I 34.7 70.0 | 72.6 | 87.4 | 88.9 | 92 3 78.8 
Ss 20 3 56.8 | 76.3 | 82 848 | 8485 72.4 
20.0 3 | 72.3 | 81.0 | 85.5 | 78.7 70.6 
Ss 18.3 19 0 | 64.3 77.5 | 84.0 | 89.0 86.7 
I 18.7 51.3 | 71.3 5.71902) 91.4 87.0 
Ss 24 0 57.0 | 73.8 | 82.1 | 85.6 | 88 2 79.4 
24.7 57 9 | 72.1 | 84.7 | 88.2 | 87.6 78.8 


rds in syllabified form as against 70.0 percent for the 
‘1 unit form, etc. The averages for the preliminary test 
rrades indicate a very close equality between the two 
words studied, one in syllabified form, the other in 
- ouite evident that while the averages of both the syllabi- 
nd un-syllabicated methods are reported under the same 
is table, these are not the results of the same day ’s teach- 
in : ional of the methods with the sections of the class 
end of the first half of the experiment makes it impossible 
sto be so. The record of 65.2 percent for the syllabicated 

f grade 1v means a combination of results in which sec- 

8 worked on a syllabified list during the first half of the 
“nent, and section A worked on a syllabicated list during 
second half of the experiment. Thus, under Day 1 are 
n the combined data for the first day of both parts of the 


periment. 


[he data showing comparison of the two methods in terms 
percent of improvement over the preliminary records are 
arized i in Table II which shows the average daily gain over 
reliminary scores for each method of learning. Table II 
ead thus: As a result of the first day’s study the pupils of 
Iv gained an average of 31.7 percent on words studied 
he syllabified form and 27.4 percent on words studied in unit 
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TABLE Il. AVERAGE DAILY GAIN IN PERCENTS OVER THE R} 
IN PRELIMINARY TEST FOR EACH METHOD BY GRA! 


First Day | Seconp Day! Tuirp Day | Fourtu Day! Fy 


Grade 


U. S. U. S. U. Ss 


IV 31.7 | 27.4 17.5 | 37.8 | 52.6 | 52.6 54.5 | 54.1 72 
V 36.3 | 32.5 | 55.7 | 54.5 | 62.2 | 63.0 | 64.5 | 67.7 | 607 9 
) 72.3 70 ¢ ” 


VI 29.0 | 31.5 | 51.6 | 51.0 | 63.1 | 67.0 | 65.6 


All 32.3 | 30.5 | 51.6 47.7 | 59.3 ' 60.8 | 61.5 | 63.7! 


TABLE III. AVERAGE GAIN OF SCORES IN THE TWO WEE! 
LAYED RECALL OVER PRELIMINARY SCORES 


Grades | Syllabified Unit 

I\ 45.5 43 7 

\ 52.4 50.9 

VI 69.0 68.3 

All 55.6 54.3 

These gains were calculated from the original preliminary and daily test scores { 

and were then averaged. On this account they will not necessarily check wit! 
by substracting the average preliminary score from the average score for any ¢ 
in Table I This method was followed because of irregularity of attendance and 


the fact that negative gains were frequently made by individual cases 


form. On the second day these scores were raised to 47.5 | 
cent and 37.8 percent respectively above the preliminary 
etc. 

Table III summarizes the data on delayed recall in ter 
the average gain over the preliminary test. The table is 1 
follows: Grade Iv gained an average of 45.5 percent or 
words studied in syllabified form and 43.5 percent on thos« 
studied in unit form. <A further study of Table III in « 
nation with data from Table II shows how the two methods 
ated to effect retention. Data on this point appear in Table I\ 

The data of Table IV show that on those words studi 
syllabified form the fourth grade retained 79.6 percent of 


TABLE IV. PERCENT OF EFFICIENCY RETAINED 


Grade | Syllabified | Unit 
IV | 79.6 76.0 
Vii 86.5 85.0 
VI 97.7 | 92.3 


5 
| 
| 
| 
| 
r- 
| | In 
| eit 
| | 
| All | 88.7 | 85.0 
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. in the last test in deferred recall as against 76.0 per- 
those words studied in unit form. 


ble V shows further data on the delayed recall test in terms 
loss per pupil in this test from the test on the last 


i 


study. The average of the three grades shows a slight 


n in favor of syllabication. 


THE TWO METHODS OF LE ARNING COMPARED IN TERMS 
OF AVERAGE LOSS IN DELAYED RECALL FROM 
RECORDS ON THE LAST DAY 


Grades ‘Syllabified Unit 
IV 100 | 13.0 
V 11.6 8.9 
VI 6.3 
All 7.76 9.4 


reneral, experimental data are compared in terms of class 
es. It seems, however, that in an experimental problem 
ting to evaluate a teaching method one of the most im- 

measures of the method is the number of individual 

ho are effected by it. Table VI shows a comparison of 
two methods in terms of the number and percent of pupils 
reached perfect scores in the daily tests. The table is read 
lows: Of the 13 cases in grade 1v, 3 or 23.1 percent made 
ct scores as a result of the first day’s study of the words in 
ified form; while 1, or 7.7 percent of those studying the 


rds in unit form reached a perfect score on the first day; ete. 


In attempting to summarize the evidence on this question as 


wn by this investigation it should be remembered that there 


certain limiting factors to be considered. In the first place, 


experiment is limited to too few grades and cases. Data 


m grade m1 would offer us a better basis for measuring the 


t of the factor as it operates in the case of the younger pupils. 
number of pupils used in this study is probably too small to 
rd a basis for definite conclusions. (See Table VI). A sec- 
factor serving to complicate the treatment of the results is 
of irregular attendance in certain grades. In figuring the 
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averages an absence on the part of any child was considered 
of the same importance as that of any other child, except 
attention is called to the point in the tables. 


TABLE VI. COMPARISON OF METHODS IN TERMS OF TH! 
AND PERCENT OF PERFECT SCORES IN DAILY TEs 


(RADE IV GRADE V GRADE VI 
(13 pupils) (16 pupils) (12 pupils 1] 
Ss S. I Ss 
FIRST DAY 
Number 3 : | 1 2 1 0 
Percent 6.3 | 12.5 8 3 0.0) 122 
SECOND DAY | | 
Number 4 3 3 a 3 3 10 
Percent. . 30.8 | 23.1 | 18.9 | 18.9 | 25.0 |} 25.0 | 244 | 2 
THIRD DAY 
Number 7 6 6 4 2 4 l 
Percent 53.8 | 46.2 | 37.5 | 25.0 | 16.7 | 33.4 22 
FOURTH DAY 
Number S 8 7 5 6 3 21 
Percent 61.5 | 61.5 | 43.8 31.3 50.0 | 25.0 2.1 
FIFTH DAY 
Number 10 | 8 | 4 2 2 5 16 
Percent 77.0 | 61.6 | 25.0 | 12.5 | 16.7 | 41.7 9 
TOTALS 
Number... 32 «| 26 21 16 14 15 67 
Average aa 6.4; 5.2 4.2 3.2 28 3.0 13 4 { 
Percent 49 2 | 40.0 | 26.3 | 20.0 | 23.3 | 25.0 | 327 78 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. The evidence as shown in terms of the daily t 


points to the very slight superiority of the syllabified | 
the word. However, the calculation of the statistical signi 
of these differences shows that in the cases of the largest 
ences between the methods the probable error of the diffe: 
is equal to more than half the difference. This means th 
results of this experiment are not sufficient to warrant a | 
tive statement in favor of one method or the other since 
possible that the apparent difference is due to chance alon 
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n terms of the growth from the preliminary to the final 
<vllabicated form of the word is 2.6 percent more effi- 


the unit form. This difference is less than the prob- 


- of the difference between the two methods and is thus 


ihtful significance. 


‘a the surface it appears that there is a certain superiority 
‘the syllabicated form of the word for earlier presen- 
for the lower grades, and also in the case of delayed 
It seems likely, however, that a careful statistical re- 
would prove this apparent difference in efficiency of 

be due to other factors than the methods themselves 
of the carefully controlled and cross-checked experiment. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN RATING THE INTELLIGE? 
OF PUPILS 


G. F. VARNER 
Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Ratings of traits of character and temperament wi! 
most important means of gaining information about | 
some time to come. While intelligence can now be 1 
with relative accuracy, measurements of other import 
which make for success in life are not obtainable by 
tests. Until such tests are constructed, ratings will h 
used. This is especially true in school work where t 
continually being called upon to make estimates of th 
their pupils. Since ratings play such a large part in t 
of teachers, it is important that the factors affecting tl 
bility be determined. We need more definite knowled; 
the correct methods to be used in increasing the relia! 
ratings. 

At present there is much interest in the formulatior 
which attempt to measure non-intellectual traits. The bx 
of the validity of such tests is ratings carefully made. \Vit! 
advent of intelligence tests it became possible to study) 
made of intelligence as compared with objective measuret 
that trait. Such a comparison will give us many facts oi 
concerning the methods to use in the rating of traits fo: 
we have no objective tests. 

This paper is based upon studies of the ability of tea 
estimate the intelligence of their pupils. The studies we: 
in an attempt to locate the factors which tend to mak« 
unreliable and to discover whether the effect of these 


might be reduced. From the results shown here, it will be possi- 


ble to draw inferences as to the proper methods to be used 


obtaining ratings of other traits besides intelligence—traits which 
are not now measurable by objective tests. Five factors which 


have an influence in making teachers’ ratings of intelligenc: 
reliable have been recognized. 
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CI I Traits OTHER THAN INTELLIGENCE 


- factor needs very little discussion since it is well known 
have attempted to rate mental traits that other traits 
one under consideration have their effect. A pupil’: 
, personality, and appearance influence the teacher when 
pts to rate for intelligence. An extreme case of this 
| by the writer when he asked three teachers to rank a 
twenty-three pupils according to their intelligence quo- 
\]] the teachers were familiar with the pupils. One girl 
nked fourth by intelligence quotients, was ranked second, 
_and twenty-third by the three teachers. The teacher who 
sjudged her so badly when asked her reason stated that 
lass the girl had shown an attitude of indifference. The 
had mistaken this attitude for stupidity; and conse- 
although the girl in question had an 1.Q. of 119, the 
- had ranked her below a pupil with an L.Q. of 76. 
-< js one factor which will probably always operate to 
ratings of intelligence or of other traits less reliable than 
its of objective tests. About the only thing that can be 
lessen its influence is to include in the instructions to 
-s a direction to try to eliminate from their minds the 
ts of eneral nature of the pupils and think only of the trait under 
ration. In rating for intelligence, it will probably help 
- to use the terms brightness and dullness rather than in- 
nce since teachers use these terms and mean by them about 
me things as are meant by intelligence and lack of intelli- 
e. It is also important that a good definition of the trait to 
rated be included since such terms as intelligence, industry, 
do not mean the same things to different people. 


1 in Il. FamLurE To CONSIDER THE AcrEs oF PUPILS 


When teachers are instructed to rate for intelligence, some 

of them consider “brightness,” others the present mental! 

less maturity. In other words, some rate for intelligence quotients, 
others for mental ages. This appears when we correlate 

teachers’ ratings with the actual scores made on intelligence 


0 

% 
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tests (this score representing the mental age score) and with the 
intelligence quotients found from the same tests. 

Such correlations have been found by the writer 
ratings made by twenty-five teachers. In nineteen | 
teachers’ ratings correlated higher with the intelligence 
than with the mental ages. A few of the most extre: 


are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. TEACHERS’ RATINGS CORRELATED WITH INTELL! 
QUOTIENTS AND MENTAL AGES; FIVE EXTREME CAS 


CORRELATION 
Teacher Wits: 
I.Q’s | M.A’s 
1 56 | 16 
2 24 41 
3 .30 — 16 
4 51 16 
5 
It can be seen from Table I that different standards must 


have been used by these teachers. The fact that they were : 
doubt unconscious of standards does not alter this fact. S 

the teachers were evidently thinking of something analogous t 
mental ages and others were thinking of something more nx 
like intelligence quotients. The difference in the two standards 
can be demonstrated if we take a hypothetical case. Suppose 
have five pupils all of whom have mental ages of ten years 
Let us further suppose that they have intelligence quotients of 
80, 90, 100, 110, and 120. Now, if a teacher were asked to rate 
these pupils for intelligence, she might consider either their 
mental maturity or how bright they were for their ages. In the 
latter case her ranks would resemble the one-to-five ranking 
according to the intelligence quotients; while in the former 
case she would tend to rank them all the same. When teachers 


1 


do not take into consideration the ages of the pupils whom they 
are rating, the situation just described occurs. For example, 2 
fifth-grade teacher rated the following three pupils as average 


| | 
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Chronological Intelligence Mental 
Pupil Age Quotient Age 
9-8 157 14-4 
2 12-1 108 13-0 
3 13-2 101 13-4 


Evidently these three pupils were doing average school work 

| the teacher judged them to be equal in ability for that reason. 

i the teacher considered their chronological ages, she would 

known that the pupil with the chronological age of 9-8 

superior in intelligence or he would not have been in the 

erade and that the pupil with the chronological age of 

vas probably of inferior intelligence or he would not have 
retarded. 

The effect of this factor should be practically eliminated by 

ting the teachers to consider the ages of the pupils to be 

ted and by stating in the directions that over-age pupils are 

ypt to be dull unless they have some other reason for being re- 

led and that under-age pupils are apt to be bright. By hav- 

he rating done on prepared blanks upon which the teacher 

t places the ages of the pupils before she begins to rate, there 


should be little danger that the teacher will overlook this point. 


Ill. Tue Aces at Wuicu Pupits ARE RATED 


Younger children are more difficult to rate than older chil- 
lren. The median of seven correlations found by the writer 
tween teachers’ ratings and intelligence quotients for third 
grades was 0.43; the median of ten correlations for fifth grades 
s 0.47; and the median of nine correlations for seventh grades 
0.59. In a study made by the writer and reported in an 
earlier issue of this periodical on the selection of bright and dull 
pupils by their teachers, it was found that, in the eighth grade, 
eachers selected correctly 42 percent of the bright and 63 percent 
{ the dull pupils, while in the second grade the teachers selected 


] ) 


nly << percent of the bright and 53 percent of the dull.’ 

"Varner, G. F. ‘‘Can teachers select bright and dull pupils?’’ Journal 
f Educational Research, 6:126-32, September, 1922. 
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The effect of this factor on teachers’ ratings 
diminished. It is useful, however, to know that rat 
of pupils in the lower grades will not be as reliable 


made on these same pupils when they reach a higher ¢ 


IV. INApinity oF TEACHERS To CoMPARE THEIR Pt 


Pupits IN GENERAL OF CORRESPONDING GRA! 


The effect of this factor is to diminish the value o1 
ratings when they are compared to each other. A teach 
a good judge of the rank of her pupils but she may 1 
to say whether her good pupils are among the upper ter 
of all pupils of their grade or whether they are just 
Just how a teacher misjudges the caliber of her cl: 
seen when we take definite cases. Several eighth-grad 
were asked to rate their pupils for intelligence. The pr 
then classified into five ability groups, first on the basis 
teachers’ ratings and then on the basis of the intellige: 
tients. The results for two of the teachers are shown in 


TABLE Il. COMPARISON OF TWO TEACHERS’ INTELL! 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF PUPILS WITH STANDARD | 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


Grave I Grave Il 

Ability Standard | Teacher’s | Standard | Teacher 
Group | I, Q. Classi- | Classi- I. Q. Classi- | Classi- 
fication | fication | fication ficatior 

A 5 6 5 0 

B 6 10 5 7 

5 6 15 

dD | 3 6 3 2 

E 9 0 4 | 


Four of the six pupils whom the teacher of grade 1 assigned 
to group D were the poorest in her grade. She was able to dis- 
tinguish that these pupils were her poorest pupils in intelligenc 
but where she erred was in deciding at what level of intelligence 
they were. She judged that they were of D grade while in: 


they were of low E grade. In grade u the teacher erred 


| 
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- that she had no pupils above B when in reality she had 
The lowest intelligence quotient represented among 
pupils whom she selected as being in the B group was 
This showed that she was able to select her bright pupils 
well but that she was not able to decide whether they 
f A or B intelligence when compared with pupils in 
effect of this factor may be at least slightly diminished 
luding in the instructions a direction telling the teachers 
Ul 


f pupils in general and not to let their standards be set 
particular grade, which may be above or below the 


ve grade. 
INFLUENCE OF THE TENDENCY To RATE too HicH 
l'eachers hesitate to believe that they have many really dull 
. but they are willing to credit a large number of pupils 
superior intelligence. One group of twenty teachers who 
nstructed to rate their pupils and to put about 5 percent 
lasses A and E and about 20 percent in classes B and D 
le the following classification: class A, 62; class B, 93; 
;C, 188; class D, 61; and class E, 6. 
These teachers put more than ten times as many of their 
ls in class A as they did in class E. They also put 50 per- 
ore in class B than in class D. 
\nother group of four teachers were instructed to rate their 
ils but were not told how many to put into each class. The 
it of their classification was as follows: class A, 28; class B, 
56; class C, 36; class D, 12; and class E, 1. 
The tendency to rate too high is clearly shown here where 
‘+ pupils were judged better than average and only 13 were 
dged below average. 
Three departmental teachers made a pooled judgment of the 
telligence of their pupils with the following classification re- 
sulting: class A, 5; class B, 7; class C, 14; class D, 1; class 


) 
,<. Here four times as many pupils were rated above aver- 


age as were rated below average. 


i 
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Thus, the same tendency appears in each of these three 2. 
tempted classifications, although they were collected under 
similar circumstances—namely, the tendency to rate t 
This fact must be taken into consideration in any sche: 
obtaining ratings. 

The effect of this factor may be greatly diminished }y 
structing each teacher to total the number of pupils wh 
has rated above and below average. The number above 
should correspond to the number below average unless th: 
beels sure that her class is better or poorer in intelligenc: 
the average class of her grade. 

Keeping in mind the disturbing influences which have beer 
described, the writer has made a set of directions for the use 
teachers in rating pupils according to intelligence. In determin 
ing the number of steps to have in a scale, it must be b 
mind that the ratings will only be rough measures and that 
large number of steps will be useless. It was decided that five 
steps in the scale would meet the requirements. It was 
decided that the frequencies of the ratings at each step 
conform to the normal curve of distribution, since intelligence is 
known to distribute itself in that manner. 

In selecting a definition of intelligence, a large number wer 
considered many of which, it was decided, were too technical 
be included in a set of directions to be used by teachers. The 
definition selected for use closely corresponds to the definitior 
used by the Virginia Education Commission which is an excel- 
lent definition put in terms that should be understood by 
teacher. 

Since good results were claimed for the Army rating scale 
which uses a man-to-man comparison, it was decided to use the 
same method as a child-to-child comparison. There is s 
question as to whether this kind of a comparison is the best | 
sible method of obtaining ratings, and experimental work m 


show that some form of graphic method is capable of obtaining 
more reliable ratings. The main purpose of this paper, how- 
ever, is to determine whether it is possible to improve ratings; 
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“ee a4 if it is found that the child-to-child comparison helps to 


CC 44 


er dis. sorove ratings, then we can expect that a better scheme will 


ua 


further improvement. 


he rating scale in its final form contains the instructions 
h are here reproduced: 
DrrRECTIONS TO TEACHERS 
. rating will be done on a five-point basis as follows: 
. \ superior, the rating given to the brightest five percent of 
ldren. 
; ns high average, above the average but not so high as A. 
20 percent of all children would normally receive this rating. 
C means average, the rating of the middle 50 percent of children. 
heen 1) means low average, below the middle 50 percent but not so dull 


st five percent. About 20 percent of all children would 
receive this rating. 
ins inferior, the rating of the dullest five percent in school. 
Ry intelligence is meant the degree of brightness of a child. It 1s 
hat a + the same as scholarship. Think rather of the skill with which a 
able to meet new situations, both in school and out. The most 
nt child does not always make the highest marks in school. An 
child may earn high schcol marks if he is industrious, if he 
y well, if he is regular in attendance, and if other school 
ns are favorable. If these conditions are not favorable, he may 
very bright and not earn high marks. 
nate from consideration all other traits of the pupils whom 
wer re rating except the trait of intelligence. Do not let the general 


the personality of the pupils influence your rating of this spe- 
rating scale or measuring stick must be made before you begin 

ur pupils. Each teacher must make her own scale. A scale 
xcel- made by selecting one or more children for each of the five ratings 
ence. These children who will constitute your scale may be 
of the class you now have or of classes you have taught be- 


1 
1, 


For the step on the scale corresponding to superior intelligence, 
scale lect one or two of the brighest children you have ever known. For 
» the the step corresponding to inferior, select one or two of the dullest chil- 

a 1 have ever met in school. Fill in the average with the name 

iverage child and then proceed to fill in the steps between the 
pos- rage and the two extremes. 
may \ sample scale might look like this: 
ning Superior rated A. Mary J. 
High Average ” B. John S., William B. 

Average C. Roy C., Grace B. 
ngs ; Low Average * DPD. Robert S. 


Inferior Ruth B., Arthur A. 
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After you have completed your scale, compare each pupil 1 
with the pupils whose names are on the scale and rate him 

Take into consideration the age of the pupil to be rated 
begin to rate, have the age of each of your pupils before \ 
this fill in the first column of the rating sheet the first thing ; 
child who is over-age for his grade is apt to have low intellig 
his retardation is due to non-attendance or sickness, and a cl 
under-age is apt to have high intelligence. 


in rating try to think of children in general of your grad 
not have any bright children compared with children in gene: 
grade or you may have more than the average number of | 
dren. This depends a great deal upon the community from 
pupils come. 

After you have finished rating, note the number of pupil 
rated above and below average. If your grade is a norn 
totals should each include about 25 percent of your pupils. D 
more than 25 percent above or below average unless you fe« 
your class is better or poorer than the average class corr 
your grade. 


A rating sheet is provided for each teacher. It in 
column for the ages of the pupils in order to make sur: 


teachers do not neglect to have the ages of their pupils 


them when they rate. The rating sheet is reproduced | 
The teachers are instructed to put a check in the proper 
after each name. 


Since in the use of this scale teachers are expected 


according to the intelligence-quotient idea, the scale y 


| RATING SHEET 


| A. B. D 
Name of Pupil Age Superior| High | Average Low 
Average Averagt 


Smith, James 
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te 


ut with several teachers to see whether it was helpful to 
onsidering the intelligence quotient as the standard of 
sence. The scale in approximately its final form was first 
»ted to three teachers of the Lake Wilson School, Minne- 
were asked to rate their pupils with it. One teacher 

20 pupils of grades m1 and Iv, another rated 29 pupils of 
and v1, and the third rated 24 pupils of grades vii and 
(he Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 2, was 
the pupils, and the scores were translated into intelli- 
uotients. Each teacher’s ratings were then correlated 
hese intelligence quotients and also with the mental ages. 


ults were as shown in Table III. 


Il. CORRELATION OF TEACHERS’ RATINGS (BY SCALE) 
WITH M.A.’S AND LQ.’s. LAKE WILSON SCHOOL 


CORRELATION 
Witu: 


| .66 | .56 
v—VI | 80 
76 | 62 


n each case the teacher’s ratings conformed more closely to 
ntelligence quotients, although in one case the difference was 
The results seem to indicate that the scale helps teachers 

te their pupils according to intelligence quotients. 
The second attempt to use the scale was to determine whether 
hers could do better with the scale than without it. This in- 
tigation was in two parts. The first part was made with 29 
ghth-grade pupils of the Prescott School, Minneapolis. These 
ils had been rated by the combined judgment of three teach- 
rs who knew them through contact in departmental teaching. 
h of these teachers was asked to rate the pupils again, this 
e with the scale. A composite score was then obtained by 
raging the three ratings. The pupils’ mental ages and intel- 
nce quotients as found from the Delta 2 test were correlated 


Grades | 
I.Q’s | M. A.’s 
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with the ratings of the teacher and the correlations of 7] 
were found. 

The composite rating of the three teachers impri 
the scale was used from 0.85 to 0.90. In obtaining the fi; 
posite rating, the teachers were instructed to rate for int 
with no definition of what that term meant. The result 


rABLE IV. RELATION OF COMPOSITE RATINGS (WITH AND 
OUT THE SCALE) TO M.A.’S AND LQ.’S. PRESCOTT SC} 


CORRELATION 


I. Q.’s M. A.’s 
FIRST COMPOSITE RATING 
vith ut the scale) SO Je 


SECOND COMPOSITE RATING 
with the scale 90 5S 


| INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS’ RATINGS 


(with the scale) 

‘Teac her A S4 62 
Teacher B S7 64 
reacher C S83 43 


this first composite rating show quite clearly that in this « 
comparison made between the teachers’ ratings and test 
would be much lower than when the intelligence quotients 
used for the standard of intelligence. It is an additior 
of data to support the conclusion that test scores should 
translated into intelligence quotient scores before teachers’ rat- 
ings are correlated with mental test results. 
| The second part of this investigation was made with 
' teachers of the Simmons School, Minneapolis. These teachers 
were first asked to rate their pupils for general intelligenc: 
were left to determine for themselves what was meant bj 
term general intelligence and what method to use in their rating 
Within a few days these teachers were given the rating scale and 


asked to re-rate their pupils. The correlations between thes 


two ratings and the results of the Delta 2 tests are given 


Table V. 
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rs in italics show correlations with I.Q.’s resulting 


rhe numbe 
All of the teachers, except the teacher of 


using the scale. 
able to make considerable improvement with 


rade, were 
when the scale was used. In the case of the v-c grade 


-relations are relatively unreliable because of the small 


I pup 
all sources mentioned in this paper, eleven correlations 


«lll 
lividual teachers between the Delta 2 intelli- 


und for in 
and the ratings made by the use of the scale. 


otients 
rrelations have already been given, but they are here 


| in the order of their size beginning with the smallest: 
0.67: 0.70; 0.76; 0.81; 0.83; 0.84; 


O64; 0.64; ().00; 


The median of these correlation coefficients is 0.70 


\ CORRELATIONS WITH AND WITHOUT THE SCALE 


SIMMONS SCHOOL 


CorRELATION WITH 


Number Intelligence Mental Ages 

Class of Quotients 
Pupils 
Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 
rating rating rating rating 

v-c 15 71 20 66 64 

V-A 32 45 £3 40 39 

VII-B 39 61 44 52 58 

Vil-a! 37 5S 23 71 

vil-a* 49 31 64 2 81 


The writer does not claim that ratings made by the use ot 


le will average as high as the correlations given here since 


were mostly made by experienced, well qualified teachers 
large school systems. Moreover, in all but three cases the rat- 


¢ was a repeated rating and teachers might well be expected 
improve a little in their second attempt to rate the same pupils 
Neither does the writer claim that the child-to-child comparison 
sed in this study is the best method to use in obtaining ratings. 
What the writer does claim is that ratings now considered 
unreliable can be made fairly reliable by the use of a ell con- 
structed rating scale which takes into account the five factors 
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discussed in this paper. We need not despair of being 
use ratings as a check against objective tests of mental traj; 
On the contrary we should, by means of experiment 
seek to improve ratings to such a degree that they can | 
for such checking purposes. 

The improvement of rating scales seems to be th 
the necessary steps to be taken before we can successfull) 
late tests of character traits, for it would be useless to « 
a test of a character trait unless some fairly well stand 
check of its validity is obtainable. Ratings by competent 


appear to the writer to be the only solution. 


~ 
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“WE FACT BASIS OF A HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND CIVICS CURRICULUM 
CHARLES PENDLETON AND CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Winnetka, Illinois, Public Schools 


What notable places, persons, and events should be presented 
ldren in the public school curriculum? A _ scientifically 
| answer to this question must precede the making of any 
ctory courses of study in history, geography, and civics, 

really valuable standard tests of information in these 
subjects. Probably such an answer can be secured by 
nizing the usages of intelligent adults. The child should be 

t the facts which as a man he will need to know. 
\ided during the second year by a subvention from the Com- 
ith Fund, a research group of teachers in the Winnetka 
s has spent two years in ascertaining what places, persons, 
vents are most frequently alluded to in nationally read 
licals. Intelligent American adults will certainly have to be 
identify readily such allusions, because a knowledge of 
s habitually taken for granted by writers and editors. A 
itative statement of the allusions appearing in such maga- 
makes a firm foundation for that part of the social-science 
ulum which seeks to give children the fact knowledge that 

will need. 

(he Winnetka research group has collected all the allusions 
laces, persons, groups of persons, events, and dates which 
irred in 266 numbers of 18 magazines and newspapers, pub- 
| during the 18-year period, 1905-1922. The periodicals are 
Atlantic, Bookman, Christian Science Monitor, Cosmopoli- 
i, Century, Literary Digest, Chicago Herald-Examiner, Good 
usekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, American, Nation, Out- 
Saturday Evening Post, Scribners, Chicago Tribune, 
iV’orld’s Work, New Republic, and New York Times. The se- 

‘ection was carefully made so as to embrace all classes of read- 

ers. Of all these periodicals except the last two, 15 numbers 
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were read; there were 16 of the New Republic and | he 
New York Times. Each publication was sampled at regula; 
intervals throughout a considerable range of years, so t! 
inquiry as a whole draws material from nearly every n 

the period from 1905 to April, 1922, and from no on 

in disproportionate degree. 

From all the 266 periodicals read, every allusion of t! 
sought was culled, and its date and place of occurre: 
The group engaged in the inquiry was made up of twel 
read teachers. Allusions which none of these could re 
were discarded as unimportant for our purpose 

The allusions were first recorded on slips of pape: 
were then sorted alphabetically. From them each topic 
entered on a single sheet, so ruled as to incorporate a « 
record, arranged by periodicals and by dates of occ 
These sheets were arranged first in alphabetical order, and 
convenience a catalogue of them was made. They wer 
distributed according to the frequencies of occurrence o! 
several topics, as explained later in this report. 

During the early part of their reading, the research 
sought to lighten their labors by observing an axiomatic 
tion list, composed of items of such indubiable importa: 
certainty of frequent occurrence that the effort of re 
them might be saved. This list comprised the principal | 
tries of the world, the American states, the most notable n 
tains and bodies of water, several cities, a few events, and 
persons and groups of persons. Illustrative of these classes are 
England, Pennsylvania, Andes, Lake Superior, the Nile, Boston, 
the Civil War, Napoleon, and Congress. There were 182 items 
in all thus exempted from collection. 

After 201 magazines had been read, the group decided, how- 
ever, to disregard this exemption list and collect all allusions 
found during the remaining reading. This procedure served 4 
a check on the validity of the list. In general, the exemptions 
were found to be the items actually occurring most frequently 
Yet a few striking exceptions appeared, illustrating the insecur- 
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judgments of this sort. Six topics, indeed, 


priort 


ed in the list, were found not to occur even a single time in 


65 peri dicals read without exemptions. These were the 
tachian Mountains, Mt. Blanc, the Church of England (as 


the Great Lakes (as such), the Antarctic Ocean, and Lake 


In tabulating the allusions according to frequency of occur- 
we thought it best to extend by computation the frequen- 
- items on the original exemption list, so that they might 
proximate order in the final catalogue. The calcu- 


in al 
effecting this were very carefully made, as described 
in a later paragraph. 

\ statement of the gross totals regarding allusions found 
rates the magnitude of our work, In the 266 periodicals 
dj. we noted and recorded 75.839 occurrences of allusions. 
itely to avoid an almost interminable catalogue, we did not 
pics appearing in fewer than six “periodical years.” This 
term is explained below. Of items alluded to at least this many 
- we recorded 56,021 occurrences. By computation extend- 
he frequencies of original exemptions, we brought this figure 
92.121. This, then, is the total number of allusions—ob- 
.nd estimated—which we have catalogued. They are dis- 
buted among 1,423 topics, each of which we found alluded to 

at least six “periodical years.” 
Several standards for determining the relative importance of 
are undoubtedly available. The seminar group, after long 
ussion, concluded that the most significant factor is the num- 
ber of periodical years in which any topic appears—occurrence 
- periodical in any one calendar year being the unit. For 
example, if Foch is mentioned in one periodical, in just one cal- 
endar year, he scores one periodical year no matter how many 
llusions there are to him in that periodical. If in any one year 
two periodicals refer to him, he scores two periodical years, 
and soon. This standard requires that every allusion which is 
to be adjudged very important must appear in many periodicals 
ind many calendar years. Items confined to a few years or to a 
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few magazines are subordinated, although they may occur | 
ously within this limited range. Spread among peri 
assumed, in this sort of ranking, to be exactly as im) 
spread among years of publication. 

The standard second in significance, to be applied on): 
items are tied for place in the first ranking, was cons 
be the range, or length of time, within the 18 years 
during which a topic continues to be alluded to. It is deter: 
by counting the years included between the earliest 
allusions noted. 

The standard third in importance was judged to ly 
ber of articles in which allusions to an item appeared 

The standard fourth in weight was deemed to be t! 
of allusions occurring. This would, perhaps, seem 
be the most significant factor. Close study of our re: 
ever, often shows two or three heavily loaded articles su 
the bulk of the allusions to certain topics—a factor whic! 
reduces the value of a simple numerical count of occurre: 

Concluding this report is a partial catalogue of 
found to be alluded to, arranged in the order of their im; 
On this list the topics originally on our exemption 
position is therefore determined not altogether by act 
but partly by computation, are starred. The procedure by w! 
these topics were placed was as follows: Regarding 
the four standards, herein just described, the records o! 
dom one hundred topics which were not on the exempt 
were examined. These had been kept in a way which sey 
the allusions found in the first 201 periodicals read fr 
in the final 65. Averaging together the occurrences oi 


100 topics in the total 266 readings and comparing these figures 


with the averages of the occurrences in the last 65 readings, ' 


were able to compute index figures expressing the general | 
tionship of the first group to the second group of peri 
regarding the frequencies of the allusions they contained 

It was found that, for the average of 100 topics, ¢ 
periodical years of readings from the 65 magazines needed 
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*\merica (meaning 


U.S 
*England 
*France 

*New York 
*China 


(city ) 


*London.. 
*Germany 

*Boston 

*New York (state).. 
*Paris 

*Italy 

* Japan 

*Great Britain 
*Europe 

*United States 


*Rome 

*California 

*Russia 

*Ireland 

*Spain 

*(creece 

*Washington, D. C.. 

*Chicago 

*Indians (American) 

*Africa (incl. N. and 
S. Afr., ete.) 


*Roosevelt, Theodore. | 


*Congress 
*Scotch, Scotland 
*Canada 


*Philadelphia 


*Lincoln, Abraham. . 
Harv ard 
*Switzerland 
*Atlantic 

*Holland 


Wilson, Woodrow 
*India 

*Egypt : 
*Hudson river 
*Jew; Jewish.. 


*Australia ‘ 
*New England. 
Taft, Pres. 
*Poland. . 
*Berlin... 


*San Francisco 


| Period- 


ical 


years 


| 


*Washington, George. | 
*Civil War F 
*Austria (incl. Austri 
Hungary). . 
*Maine 


| 
| 
| 


a 


103 
103 
100 
100 
95 
92 
92 
86 
86 


~JIsJ 


Ww Cr 


Jey 


~ 


Number|Number 


Spread of of 


articles ‘allusions 


1211 5903 
1155 3315 
1390 3848 
911 2386 
353 75 
629 1303 
674 3015 
297 564 
594 1090 
516 1494 
28 1140 
267 902 
400 | 1539 
837 1995 
659 | 1725 
202 | 604 
193 | 269 
362 1730 
288 | 674 
279 | 649 
264 761 
457 899 
350 618 
240 814 
216 441 
257 617 
255 632 
216 337 
216 199 
213 354 
142 160 

| 137 236 
124 | 176 
172 193 
169 460 
380 789 
151 255 
130 286 
124 121 
109 460 
103 174 
17 247 
170 411 
175 281 
133 219 
121 165 
109 216 
148 162 
193 429 
80 86 


to 
ag 


eis: 
int as 
| 18 
18 
Wher | 18 
18 
red t 18 | 
| 18 
| 18 | 
latest 18 
18 
| 
86 | 18 
86 | 18 
83 | 18 
81 | 18 
| 81 | 18 
81 18 
rst t 81 | 18 3, 
78 18 
, 78 | 18 
lear! 78 | 18 | 
|; 18 
| | 18 
| 18 
| 
tal | | 18 _ 
| 18 
int weal 18 
h of | 18 
ror 18 
| 69 | 18 | 
n list 66 18 ef 
66 | 18 
65 | 18 
thos 63 18 
63 | 18 
..| 6 | 18 
63 | 18 
63 | WW 
| rela- 62 | 15 
61 | 18 
61 | 18 
61 | 18 
+l 61 | 18 | 
61 | 16 
59 | 18 
_____ 59 | 18 . 
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be multiplied by 2.79 to be made equal to those from 26 


zines, and that similar extensions of the second, third, a; 
standards required multiplication by 1.18, 2.97, and 


spectively. Assuming that the same relationship exists, i; 
eral, for the exemption list, we obtained approximate fi; 


ures for each of the topics on this list by multiplying 
index figures the frequencies actually observed for th 
last 65 periodicals. 


The first 50 topics in the catalogue are here listed, 


figures which determine their rank. The first colum 


periodical years; 104 periodical years are possible. Th 
column gives the spread; a spread of 18 years is the maxir 


possible. Third appears the number of articles in whic! 


appeared, and fourth, the number of allusions. 


ol.8. None 
mac 
1 
with 
iXimur | 
I] 
l all 
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lik EFFECT OF LOCALITY ON LANGUAGE ERRORS 

DaGNy SUNNE 

Tulane Unwersity, New Orleans 

number of investigations of the language errors of chil- 
ive been made in the northern part of the country. None, 
er, has been published concerning localities farther south 
se from which Professor Charters derived his material. 
investigation here reported it has seemed worth while to 
the nature of language errors in Louisiana and to com- 
them with errors prevalent in other sections. Data are also 
red on the frequency of such errors in the different grades. 
With the cooperation of Mr. John M. Foote of the State 
rtment of Education and the superintendents of seven par- 
t Louisiana, a language survey was undertaken. The 
tten work of 4,237 children was collected for one week. 
similar data were gathered by Miss Josephine Thomas from the 
n work of 4,381 children in the New Orleans schools; and 
ission Was given to use her results. We were thus able 
utilize returns from 8,618 children, of whom 4,039 were boys 
| 4,579 were girls. At the same time the oral errors of pupils 
six parishes were observed by the teachers for one week and 

re reported for use in this connection. 
For purposes of analysis the written errors were classified 
two main groups: (a) form errors—punctuation, capitali- 
n, sentence form—of which 30 different kinds were listed 
ifterwards condensed to 25; (b) syntactical errors—a con- 
enient term for 21 grammatical mistakes. The distribution of 
‘orm errors, both by types and by grades, is given in Table I. 
(he syntactical errors are similarly distributed in Table II. In 
these tables the entries are in terms of ranks. For example, the 
eading of Table I indicates that the omission of the period at 
the end of a sentence is the error of most frequent occurrence 
in every grade except the eighth where it is second in point of 


frequency, 
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PUNCTUATION AT END OF SENTENCE 


4 
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NO period 


No question mark 
Question mark for period 
Period for question mark 


Extra period 


6. Extra comma 
COMMA 

7. Series 


8. 


Address 


9. Comma for period 
Period for comma 


10. 


clearness 


TABLE 


I. 


11. Comma omitted with loss of 


12. Appositive comma omitted.. 


QUOTATION 
Quotation marks omitted 


13 
14. 


Wrong quotation 


SINGULAR-PLURAL 
15. Singular for plural form 
16. Plural for singular form 


CAPITALIZATION 


19 


No initial capital 


Proper name 
Pronoun I 


20. Wrong capitalization 


POSSESSIVE 
21. Wrong possessive form 


a. 


b. Plural for singular pos- 
sessive and vice versa 


CLAUSES 


No apostrophe 


No apostrophe 


And clauses 


SENTENCES 


and s 


23. Incomplete sentence 


ABBREVIATION 


24. Incorrect form of abbrevia- 


tion 


HypHEen 


25. Hyphen omitted 


FORM ERRORS 
(Relatwe Order of Fre quency) 


to 


GRADES 


| IV iw \ 
2 6 12 11 16 Is 9 
3 il 19 20 24 4 > t 
12 13 | 15 15 
rie 5 | 11 | 14 13 17 2] 
; | 23 | 2 23 23 23 
| a7 | 15 | 
| 13 | 14 12 17 12 14 
aa | a6 | 17 | as | ag | 
| ‘ 14 8 9 11 14 13 
2 | 21 19 16 
| | 
--»-| 25 | 21 | 22 | 22 22 24 t! 
| | | 
10 | 9 | 10 | gs | 
.-+-| 20 | 20 | 19 21 21 18 
| 
| 
| 18 | 24 | 25 25 25 
4] 4] 4 | 4 3 6 
= | | 
| | 
22 | 3] 3 | 3] 3] 4 
| | 
8 | 10 8 | 10 t! 
| | 
| 
24 20 20 19 
| | 19 | 20 | is | | 
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has already been said, oral errors were also observed for 
k in six of the parishes. An attempt was made to classify 
urns according to the Cincinnati report of oral errors ;' 
scheme could not be followed completely since some 
; evidently did not regard certain mispronunciations and 
-erb forms as grammatical errors. With these excep- 
however, the 3,327 oral errors were distributed by types 
II1) according to the Cincinnati report. In Table III 
- also shown for each grade the total number of oral 
nd the percent which each type of error was of the total 
for the grade. Since in some schools the grades were 
ified, the errors were grouped together for grades 11 to 
or grades vii to x1. It is obviously precarious to draw 


ns from data collected in this way, but it seems that as 


the percents of the different items, the Louisiana errors 


ereat similarity to those of the Cincinnati study. The ex- 


small number of oral errors in the use of prepositions is 


bly not due to absence of such misuse on the part of the 


In their written work, as reported in Table II, mis- 
f this type were sufficiently prevalent. The fact probably 
such errors are so common that they pass unnoticed. The 


errors seem more common than the Cincinnati percents in- 
e, especially in impossible tense forms and in the confusion 


perfect participle with the past tense. With these excep- 
however, the different classes of errors are proportion- 


simular. 


bles I and II show the relative frequency of written errors 


nged in ranks from highest to lowest. Tables IV and V give 


same results in a condensed form both by ranks and by 


nts. The data of Tables II and V may be compared with 


sults found for Northern Illinois by Superintendent O. S. 


pson of Waukegan.? This comparison shows that syn- 


ars, Isabel and Diebel, Amelia. ‘‘A study of the common mistakes in 
ral English.’’ Elementary School Journal, 17:44-54, September, 1916. 
irters, W. W. ‘* Minimal essentials in elementary language and gram- 
Sixteenth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 


Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1917, 
89. 
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TABLE II. SYNTACTICAL ERRORS 


(Relative Order of Frequency) 


GRADES 


Ill IV VI 
VERBS 
1. Verb and subject disagree in 
number 2 2 2 l 
2. Impossible tense form 3 3 3 3 
3. Past participle for past tense 9 11 8 8 
4. Incorrect mode and sequence.) 10 9 6 7 
5. Wrong tense—present for past l l l 2 
6. Verb for noun | 19 16 18 21 
PRONOI NS 
7. First personal pronoun stand- 
ing first in series | 20 19 19 20 
8. Pronoun for demonstrative 
adjective 7 4 11 6 
9. Wrong form of pronoun 18 17 15 14 
10. Object of verb or preposition 
in nominative case 17 14 17 16 
as. 4 Ibje« tive case for subject 2 21 16 17 
12. Predicate nominative in ob- 
jective case 14 12 9 10 
13. Pronoun and antecedent 
disagree in number 11 13 14 15 


NEGATIVES 
14. Double negatives 6 6 4 4 


SYNTATICAL REDUNDANCE 
15. Syntactical redundance 
e. g., (Henry he, I did it me, 


I went a fishing) | 13 10 12 ll 
PREPOSITIONS 
16. Wrong preposition 5 8 10 g 
17. Confusion of preposition and 
conjunction (like for as) | 15 15 13 | 12 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 
18. Confusion of adjective and 
adverb 16 18 
19. Misuse of adjectives (much, 
few, less, and adjectives used 


as nouns) 8 7 7 13 

20. Wrong comparison 4 5 5 | 5 
| 


ARTICLES 
21 _Wrong article 


| 
\ 
10 \4 
15 17 
| 16 
11 
14 
| 
= 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| j ri f 
17 
| 
| 19 21 
| | 12 l 
4 S 
| 
| | 12 | | 90 | 10 | as | 1 
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TABLE III. ORAL ERRORS 
(Percent of Total Number in Each Grade) 


GRADES 


Ill IV VI Vil 
ember of errors 558 | 580 | 593 | 318 | 205 
nd subject dis- 
number 11 9 12 9 9 
) ssible tense form 22 19 12 o 15 
et 3/20 | 19 16 
varticiple for past 
16) ll 1S 22 | 17 
{ orrect use of mode 
equence 6 3 4 3 3 
t for past tense 4d 3 3.5 5 6 
{// verb errors 62 | 64 69 60 | 5O 
7. First personal pronoun 
: ling first in series. 3 2 2 3 3 
Pronoun for demonstra- 
jective 4 2 4 
) Wrong form of pronoun 2 1 - ia l 15 
t of verb or prepo- 
min nominative case 1 
tive case for subject 5 2 3 7 
nominative in 
jective case 1 5 2.5 
A/i pronoun errors 11 10 12 13 15 


Confusion of adjective 


udverb l l 3 2 
Misuse of adjectives 
wh few, less, and 
ijectives used as nouns) 3 2 0.7 
Wrong comparison 
1e-adverb errors 3 5 3 
Double negatives 14 16 | 11 20 | 20 
Syntactical redundance 
Henry he, I did it me, 
| went a fishing) 8 4 5} ll 
Wrong preposition l 0.5) 1 


IlI- VII- 
VI XI 
872 25] 
10 8 
8 | 10 
18 10 
22 | 22 
l 
3 6 
62 
2 3 
l 
6 
3 7 
13 | 18 
3 4 
2 2 
5 6 
12 ll 
8 9 
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| 


to 


tical redundance and adjective-adverb confusion are relatively 
re prevalent in the Louisiana schools than in the schools of 


thern Illinois. 


However, the comparable items reported from 


Kansas City, Detroit, Bonham (Texas), and Columbia (Mis- 
uri)* have the same relative order of frequency for the larger 


Charters, Op. cit., Table IX, p. 101. 
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groups of errors (verbs, pronouns, adjective-adverb, 
dancy, prepositions and negatives) as that given in | 
of this article. The actual percents (if calculated on 
of comparable items) in Table IX of the Charters rey 
cate that 55 percent of the errors were verb forms, 19 
pronoun forms, 12 to 15 percent adjective-adverb confy 
12 to 10 percent redundancy, 1 percent double negati 

1 percent preposition-conjunction. Hence the Louisia: 
cent of 67 for errors in verb forms is very large, and t! 
percents are, of course, proportionately reduced. The 


TABLE IV. FORM ERRORS 


GRADES 


111 IV v VI VI VIN 
= | or or = or = cr = 
Terminal Punc- 
tuation 1 (39 1 1 (35 2 (35 2 2 
Comma 515 4/8 4/8 3 13 
Quotation 4/5 |5/4 4.7), 7), 4.67) 3 
Singular-Plural..| 6 | 2.5| 7 | 3.4, 71/3 813 
Capitalization 2 |33 2 |34 2 |33 1 1 |40 1 
Possessive 8 | 2 6 4 6) 4.4.6) 5 
And Clauses 3 110 9.43) 9 316 416 4/5 
Incomplete Sen- 
tence 712.58) 2.448) 2.3) 8 | 2 6 
Contractions 9 1 a 1 9 | 5, 9 51 9 | 9| 9 
TABLE V. SYNTACTICAL ERRORS 
GRADES 
iv | wo. vill 
sale 
Verbs 1/76 66/1 [57 | 1 | 58 
Pronouns 315 116 | 2; 19 
Negatives. 7 | 1.6) 7 7 
Syntactical Re- | 
Prepositions 4/6) 5) 6/5 4, 9 
Adjectives and 
Adverbs 4/5 7/3| 9/3] 11 
Articles |6 2}|6/25 3 
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bution to this large percent of verb errors is found in the 
present tense forms for the past, especially in grades 111, 
‘\. It is worth noting that the percent of this particular 
.s found in Louisiana corresponds to that of Bonham, 

as given in Table IX of the Charters report. 
eeneral, then, the relative order of frequency of syntactical 
is very similar to that which other investigators have 
| if these are classified into large groups such as verb, pro- 
n, adjective-adverb confusion, etc. On the other hand, spe- 
ors vary with the locality, even in such restricted districts 
parish or school. Certain kinds of verb errors are more 
ent in one school district than in a neighboring district, or 
parish than in the adjoining parishes. A similar conclu- 
ight be drawn from Charters’ Language Tests. The 
iIty-frequency obtained in using the verb test in the New 
ns schools was with two or three exceptions the same as 
differential values assigned by Charters. But variations in 

ls in different parts of the city were striking. 
illustration of a common error that varies in frequency 
the different localities reported in this survey is that of 
. present for a past form of the verb. The papers of some 
parishes and even of schools in the same parish showed 
irked differences in the prevalence of this error. On the 
hand, among the oral errors reported from these children, 
the most conspicuous mistake was the use of the past participle 
e past tense and vice versa. In fact, this particular blunder 
eported as often as all the other misuses of verb forms com- 
d, although it constituted only a very small percent of the 
written errors. An attempt to account for this discrepancy dis- 
es the fact that two-thirds of the confusion between the pres- 
nt and past tenses occurs in the regular verbs and thus may not 
be very noticeable to the ear. The misuse of done, went, seen, 
*, came, wrote, broke strikes the ear so aggressively that the 
ror is more likely to be noticed. The fact that children very 
frequently write “to asked,” “did walked,” and so on, shows how 

ttle they appreciate the distinction in these verb forms. 
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ce 


The form of redundant expressions also varies with the loca). 
ity. In some districts such forms as the following were 
mon: “He went a fishing,” “a horseback riding,” “a cow hyp: 
ing,” “a flower picking,” “a swimming,” “a watching,” “a scar. 
ing; “he had a plenty money,” “he took a holt.” — [pn 
these were the more prevalent forms of redundancy: “wher 
at,” “where to,” “this here,” “that there,” “neither” and 
at the end of the sentence. In still other localities re 
expressions such as these were noted most frequently I sa 
it me,” “John he did it he.”’ 

Prepositions as used in these papers show most varied | 
arities common to limited localities. The prepositions, / 
in, on, after, and for, are often confused. In some paris! 
children “go at the store,”’ but they “stay to home”; they “g 
after something” and “send after me;” they “live on 443 on 
Avenue,” they “reach at things,” tease the boy “for his mis! 
invite their friends “at the house,” come “in the right time, 
read ‘‘on the newspapers.” To “wait on me” is often us 
stead of to “wait for me.” Prizes are offered “on the lx 
den,” things are “different to others,” cake is made “wth fi 
dresses are “trimmed im,” and ladies “dressed with” fur 
are lonesome “for” or “from, their chums,” “glad wt/ 


‘ +] 


presents,” run over “with an automobile,” and 
selves from fear.” By is used for all relations of nearness 
they “sit by each other,” or “go by each other.” The us¢ 

for into is common everywhere, but in these papers ito is often 
used for im, as “a deposit into the bank.” The omission of the 
preposition is also peculiar. With words denoting time and p! 
the preposition is omitted more frequently than it is used, as 
“morning,” “afternoon,” “December day,” (for “in the morn- 
ing,” “in the afternoon,” “on a December day.””) The preposi- 
tion is repeatedly omitted with plenty: “plenty flowers,” “plenty 


money.” 

Verb forms are also markedly distinctive of limited districts 
One peculiarity, included under the heading wrong mode and 
sequence, is the use of would in the narration of past events 


: 
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they would get tired of riding, they would jump off and 
run up the road. They would holler and sing all the 
hey would stop near the river and would eat their lunch. 
ve would have guns, they would go hunting,” and so 
Ividently the simple past tense 1s demanded by the nar- 
Probably this error is closely related to a peculiar sen- 
often heard in our classrooms: “Ten apples from 
e would be?” “What topic would include these 
“What would you call an interesting story?” Such 


+ ery) 
baa 


ses may not be incorrect in form, but they show an eva- 


; direct, accurate statement that may be an obstacle to 
thinking. Another frequent circumlocution is the repeti- 
of went with all forms of activity, as: “They went and 

vay.” “They went and ate their lunch,” “He went and 

sht the book.” HW’ent is also often used in expressions where 

with the infinitive should be used, as: “They went to 
ng, cooking, barking,” “It went to raining.” 

Some of the colloquialisms may be of interest for compari- 
with those of other localities. The letters written by chil- 

from some of the schools began in a large number of cases 

flows: “Dear Mary, I want to let you know,” or “I am 
to let you know,” for “I wish to tell you,” or “I am writ- 
tell.” These same children also frequently wrote “I ask 
he come,” “The teacher ask did he know, did I want,” 


ask was the man.” In such indirect questions the use 
and whether should be stressed more in the language work. 
\nother peculiarity typical of some districts is the use of 
or say for ask. “They told for me to go,” “She said did 
_,” “They said could I come.” The use of make for a 
riety of performances is equally marked. “I make my work, 


y example, my home work, the test, the housework, a good 


xamination.” “He will make it kinder.” A letter is often 


written to find out “what you made in your books.” This spe- 


A 


ons 


il use of books was noted in only two parishes. Such expres- 
as: “test in our books, passed my books,” were frequent. 
nother school colloquialism, also found only in a limited num- 
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ber of districts, is “School takes in at 9 and leaves out at 
reference to enjoyments, characteristic questions in son 
are: “Did you spend a good time?” “Did you pass 
time?”” “Did they show you a nice time?” All the 
sions are interesting from the standpoint of foreign and Eng 
idioms. 

Two verbs that have acquired a meaning peculiar t 
of the country are run and carry. The use of run as 
verb, “They ran to run him out,” “They ran a Mardi G: 
not heard elsewhere. To many Americans it seems strat 
“boys carry an automobile” or “carry 10 dogs on a hunt” 
that a “teacher carried her room to a picnic.” Equally ¢ 
is the use of an indirect object, corresponding to the et! 
dative in Greek, in such statements as: “They made the 
a game,” “I have me a dog,” “I got me all dirty,” “I kil! 
some rabbits,” “Mother had us some ice cream,” “He built | 
a house,” “We planted us a garden.” Other peculiarities 
tote, nary one, and nary nother. Probably queerest of al 


the stranger would be such expressions as: “I like to sunk,” 
“T like to never find,” “He liked to got killed,” “He liked to kil 
him,” “I liked to cry,” “I liked to bust,” “The auto liked t 
kill him.” 

These expressions have been quoted at length becaus 
teachers seldom recorded them among the oral errors. 
of them are heard so commonly that they pass unnoti 
the children are accustomed to these colloquialisms, what 
be their reaction to the strange correct forms that confront t! 
in their reading? We need to know more about the children’s 
English. These errors appear with varying frequency 
papers from the different parishes. No one type of error is t! 
most common in all the schools. In all of them some error in 
the verb form is among the most prevalent, but some errors 11 
pronouns, prepositions, adjectives, adverbs, and redundancy may 
be equally frequent in a particular school or locality. 

The average number of errors per child in each grade both 
for form and syntactical blunders is given in Table VI. 
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TABLE VI. AVERAGE NUMBER OF ERRORS PER PUPIL 


GRADE_ 

Iv | v VI VII VIII 

14.4/ 13.6/ 11.9} 11.0) 120 
1 33.41 9:3 7.4 8.5 

tal 13.9 | 13.3 | 13.0 | 10.7 9.0 9.9 

| 
Sy~TacTICAL ERRORS: 

30| 33] 28) 2.4] 2.7] 25 

3.3} 3.5 2.7) 2.6 2.6 2.1 

i] am = 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.3 
number of errors Medes 1782 | 1697 | 1848 | 1542 | 1018 736 


Several facts seem evident from this tabulation of averages 
in connection with the foregoing tables. Since the papers 
irls and boys were kept separate, it was possible to observe 
one error or type of error was distinctly typical of either 

It was equally obvious that the girls’ averages were almost 
rmly lower than those of the boys and appreciably so in 
rd to form errors. They also showed a larger percent of 

n with progress through the grades, whether this variance was 

to difference in maturity or attitude or to both. It 1s also 
rved that the syntactical errors constitute less than 20 per- 

t of these language errors. The increase in syntactical er- 

in the fourth grade may perhaps indicate that in some 
ls too many language difficulties are introduced at that 
Otherwise the decrease in this type of error is gradual 
nsistent with school progress. In form errors there is a 
lual decrease in the three lower grades and then a sudden 
in the sixth grade. 

Many form errors may be due to carelessness, but the more 
ndamental ones are probably caused by lack of intelligence, 
nfused thinking, and the want of connection between idea and 

expression. The importance of the latter possibility is strength- 
ened by the fact that there is little decrease in the percent of 
error from the third grade to the eighth in (1) terminal period, 
-) initial capital, and (3) wrong capitalization. The omission of 
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the comma of address and the confusion of singular and plyr, 
seem also to be as prevalent in the upper as in the lower 
There is an increase from the third to the eighth grad 
complete sentences and in the use of comma for period or | 
for comma, in the omission of the appositive comma and 
comma where it is very necessary for clear understandi: 
these appear to be fundamentally caused by inability tv 
thoughts and to express them definitely. There is a d 

the misuse or omission of the question mark, in the 
capitalization of proper names, and in the frequency 
clauses. The importance of recognizing an error and of pr 
drill can be seen in the capitalization of proper names 
pronoun /. The decrease in the proper-name error was fro 
28 percent in the third grade to 2 percent in the sevent! 

was untformly capitalized in the upper grades. 

If the ten form errors that rank highest in the third 
are noted, it is found that nine of these are among th: 
ten in every grade. The one exception is the lack of the 1 
nal question mark. In the upper grades omission or 1 
the comma takes the rank position of this type of error. |) 
ing comma errors leniency was observed. Instances where it 
use was deemed essential were scored, but none was scored 
it might be optional. 

Seven of the ten syntactical errors most frequent in the thi 
grade continue among the ten highest in all the grades. Misuse 
of pronouns and redundancy become more frequent in the upper 
grades than wrong use of adjectives, past participle for 
tense, and incorrect sequence. 

In general, this survey of language justifies the following 
statements. (1) The larger groups of syntactical errors hold re! 
tively the same order in different localities, verb errors taking 


first rank, next pronoun errors, and next adjective-adverb | 
fusion and redundant expressions. (2) Language errors of chil- 
dren are at least of two types, (a) those peculiar to the com- 


munity and (b) those generally prevalent. Hence it is not pr 
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i limit language drill to a definite set of rules. A sur- 
" \| written work for two weeks will show concretely the 
buses that must be remedied. (3) There are indications 

y that syntactical errors may be more readily com- 
The latter, though apparently more 


is stud 
han form errors. 
are perhaps to a greater extent correlated with mental 
d clear thinking. 
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THE MASTER PROBLEM 


We make progress only as we isolate and solve th 


which at any given time are critical for the situatior 


we find ourselves. It is easy to find problems in need of 


As one of our proverbs puts it, “A fool can ask more 


in half an hour than a wise man can answer in a lifeti; 


difficulty lies in selecting the one pr blem whose soluti 


key to further advance. 


Education has been “long” on problems but “short” 


to focus attention where it would do the most good. I; 


all our honest efforts and good intentions, the wheel 


| ress drag heavily in the sands of time. We have 1 


ress, great progress—of a sort. Today we herd by 


children into school than ever before. We keep them th 


years, more days in a year, more hours in a day than { 


We have greatly diversified the subjects of study, have cl 


our methods of teaching, and improved the efficiency 


| educational processes. We build wonderful children’s 


| for schools, and we require more and more years of trait 
| those to whom we entrust the care of our children. As { 
children themselves, we examine them, measure them, test then 
feed them, play them, project them, individualize them, socialize 
them, and graduate them in larger numbers than ever beforé 
Yet the world life still moves forward sluggishly. Ignorance 
greed, hatred, disease take their annual toll. The great leader 
the great statesman, the great artist, and the great inventor still 
arise by chance; and for hundreds with gifts of promise on! 
one here and there succeeds in overcoming the obstacles whic! 
social inertia, convention, and selfishness now, as in the past 
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vay of genius. We preach eloquently of the won- 
son of education and of its value to the individual, to 
nd to humanity. Yet striking advances are often 
se who attain to manhood without the benefit of 
ntional education. 
+ is education is not merely inefficient, but—s« mmething 
-<erious—ineffective. Between theoretical achievement, 
; and aspirations, and practical realization the con- 
great to be conside red dispassionately. Cynical and 
ret for wasted years is the net product of many a high- 
d college education. Too often men value the incidental 
itant experiences of college life far above the direct 


f classroom teaching. Our “progress” and our “‘success 
itly crumble to dust even as we attempt to enjoy 
trouble is, of course, that in the past we have not found 
r problem. Signs are not wanting, however, that the 
for the scientific study of educational problems 1s 
ruit. Objective, analytical methods are developing ; 

re beginning to map out more clearly the boundaries, 

f our fields of ignorance. When measurement men 
ted many tests for reading only to find little correlation 
one reading test and another, healthy doubts and ques- 
arose. The problem of validity then began to emerge. 
tests supposed to measure adding ability proved, upon 
investigation, to measure only the motor elements of 

x ability, validity rose to the dignity of a problem and a 
hnique. The measurement man who preaches that every test 
ust be proved to measure what it is supposed to measure is 
building better than he knows. His insistent questions, “How 
do you know?”, “How do you justify?” have a wider applica- 
, and a deeper meaning than those which he gives to them. 
low do we know, we teachers of children, that the tasks and 
tunts which we put the children through in the classroom are 
slid means for achieving the ends we desire? As long as the 
honor students in law, medicine, engineering, and teaching are 
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seldom the ones who win honors in their profession, isn’t jt ine 
possible that either our means, or the ends at which we 

not valid in terms of life values? What is the use 
efficiently that which is not worth doing? If scores 
designed and constructed to measure spelling ability, and 
assumed to measure spelling ability by all who inspect 


prove upon measured trial to correlate much more cl 
children’s marks in arithmetic than with their marks i 
may not many of our common assumptions in regard | 


subject matter, and method of teaching be equally in er: 
The law of the single variable demands that wher 
effect is the product of two or more causes, judgment 
pended until the effect of each variable has been 
singly. The law of the single variable applies to 
teaching. A true scientific attitude of mind will seek a 
impersonal validation of every assumption, every techni 
ever simple and self-evident it may appear to be. Per! 
problem of validity carried to its logical extreme and ; 
the validation of educational objectives, means, and met! 
prove to be the long-sought master problem in education 
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Rebiews and Abstracts 


Grate DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Instruction. Report of the 
the publie schools of Philadelphia. Philadelphia : The Public 
and Child Labor Association of Philadelphia. 1922. 4 vol- 
D1 pp. 
of the public schools of Philadelphia, made during the school 
1. was conducted by the State Department of Publie Instruction 
-al direction of the State Superintendent, Doctor Thomas FE, 
isted by thirty-six members of the State Department and twenty- 
specialists. Dean John W. Withers of New York University 
survey of elementary education, Doctor Thomas H. Briggs of 
versity directed the survey of secondary education, and Super 
S Weet of Rochester directed the study of finance. The per- 
survey staff included specialists of recognized standing in each 
ld of educational activity included in the survey. 
of the survey and the extent of its report preclude here any 
ysis of the findings and recommendations. The most that the 
attempt is a very brief summary of the principal findings and 
ents on the method of the survey and its report. 
ctor of the survey states (p. 28 of Book I) that ‘‘it cannot be 
ally stated that the general condition of Philadelphia’s school 
lorable,’? and that ‘‘the most serious problem which the board 
lilding program.’’ Of the 301 school buildings in Philadelphia 
low 600 on the Strayer-Englehardt score card and only 11 
800. To meet present needs and needs in the near future definite 
recommendations are made for (1) an immediate building pro- 
stimated cost of which is $8,522,327; (2) a five-year limit program, 
ited cost of which is $28,751,909; and (3) an increased population 
to meet needs up to 1940, the estimated cost of which is $46,736,736— 
st of financing the building program up to 1940 being estimated 
72. Readers of the Journal of Educational Research should be 
the thorough-going scientific methods employed in analyzing 
t school plant and in organizing the building program, It is a 
ce of survey work along lines made possible by Messrs. Strayer 
hardt in previous surveys. 
I of Book II shows clearly that Philadelphia is badly in need of 
the organization of its system of school administration. Recom- 
ns properly urge the abolition of an obsolete Board of Visitors, 
of board members by popular vote at a separate election, and 
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omotion for high schools on ; 


kinds rgartens, 


e data, a chapter o 


evoted to reports on the organization, « 


a survey having the com 


task. 


ystem faces a practically im 


ion 


should be said that 


examples of modern se 
i 


ot well realized by the people of that city. 


Philadelphia Survey 


investig 


definite and detailed proj 


256 Nos 
recognition of the superintendent as the responsible executive of e a 
B il l. 
The present relatively low status of the Philadelph as 
on the material side of buildings and the physical plant, ma: 
to tl fact that the city ranks low in its financial support 
When compared with twelve other cities of its class, Philadel; f 
to rank last in total expenditures, next to last in current 
second from the last in the per capita cost of schools. 1 
of school bu ngs indicates that Philadelphia has failed pro; 
the necessary funds for maintenance and needed outlay 
In Part II of Book II are given extensive data concen 
and the progress of pupils through the grades. Especial] 
valuable is the diseussion of retention and promotion in 
particular students of secondary education will find valuable + 
Book III of the report contains a ef—and in the revic 
an inadequate—treatment of EE a brief retreat: t 
classes somewhat lacking in concret 
“iso wking proper statist cal basis, a somewhat disap} ting 
the nior high school, three chapters on the training, ay 
| qu lifications of teachers, a somewhat over-extended chapter ! 
| educati 113 pages), and a didactie chapter on home- ! 
The best chapters of this volume are those on teacher trai 
appointment For some at least the conditions in the Philad 
Se] 1 and in the School of Pedagogy cannot help but raise tl 
policies in maintaining city training schools 
Book LV is 
of instruction in the various fields of study. Those reports : 3 
degrees of importance, interest, and merit. Especially worthy of 
are Chapter If on ‘*Commercial Education’’ and Chapter I\ 
cur! ilar Activities.’’ 
have been responsible for surveys realize the conditioning fact 
and have intimate enough acquaintance with the situatmm treated 
a just evaluation of a survey and its report. For that reason, t! 
reviewer approaches with misgivings critical comment on the P 
Survey and its report. 
First of all it th 
sidered as one of the best ati 
citizens of Phila lelp! in tl ed a conditior 
written with a purpose of presenting the facts clearly and definit 
make clear the present merits and defects in the Philadelphia s 
| Recommendations for the most part are soundly established on sats 
data, and in most parts of the report —X))0s:.!s 
lu 
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‘ts. The report should also prove extremely valuable 
lic school administration. 
sort there always arises the question of the form of 
ation. Those responsible for a survey report are 
n a somewhat brief and simple presentation of the 
in such form and so limited in extent that the gi neral 
read and understand the report, or of making a 
account ineluding all of the data upon which the 
are based. One cannot help fee that to the citizens 
’ n 1,351 pages must prove for dding. In the re 
ent the problem of form for publishing survey reports has not 
1 properly. 
of the form of report may be raised in connection with 


hia Survey. Has not the time arrived when surveyors are justi 


ssion of statistics which are largely in the form of ‘‘ working 
Statistical data must be presented, but in the reviewer’s judgment 
eme when the statistical material published in a for 

en should exclude statistical studies which are largely in the 
lata. Much of the statistical data presented in Book I 


ge have been omitted, examples o1 ly of the statistical me thod 


in the case of each problem. To an extent, also, his criticism 
to hold with some of the material presented in Book IV, i.e., 


ments concerning the presentation of statistical data do not 

the statistical method employed. That is always to be 

and is inevitable in any scientifically conducted survey. It does 

that much of the statistical material usually presented in 

ts might better be omitted from the report but placed in the 

superinte ndent to be brought to the attention of those in any 
y concerned. 


ALEXANDER INGLIS 


rsity 


sep K. and Unrprocx, Ricnarp S. Job analysis and the cur- 


Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1923. 146 pp 


ext is of significance to those who are interested in the ol jective 


n of curricula beeause the authors have taken the printers’ voca- 


ade a job analysis of executive positions in the printing trade to 


‘ulum from the duties so ascertained. 


the methods of job analysis have been worked out in suffi 


be of use to school men who are interested in studying the 


Ninety-four executives in ten different printing establishments 
l 


) large cities were interviewed and their duties sted. Nineteen 


sitions are represented and the duties obtained in connection wit! 


resented in detail. 


ps followed in constructing a curriculum on the basis of these 


es are outlined and as a result twenty-four courses are listed. In connec- 
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tion with each course examples are given of the use that is t 


the material of the course with a view to showing what sh 


in the course. For example, the general procedure can be 


accounting. In accounting, as in each of the other courses, t 


the course is stated and some description of what should be in 


‘It is recommended that accounting should involve, amor 


training in financial and cost accounting and analysis of the 


the accounting department and the relationship of this de 


other departments in so far as may be necessary for the prop: 


of labor and material charges. Examples taken from the job s 


are presented in each case as detailed illustrations of the kind 


needs to be stressed in the course. 


The curriculum is carried through to the point where a sched 


is presented for use in Carnegie Institute of Technology. This is a 


pioneering investigation and will be of great use to those who 


in school curricula. It presents the objective method of curri: 


tion in unusual detail. 


For the assistance of those who are learning the technique of 4 


construction it may be wise to point out a few limitations whi 


the fact that it is a pioneering study. In the first place, th 


are possessed by successful executives and which should, therefore, | 


i of those who intend to follow the vocation are not included. I) 


place, the job analysis was carried on only to the extent wh 


gators felt that they could merely present examples of duties 


tions. The investigators do not feel that it ineludes all the duties 


be desirable in future studies to have a more exhaustive anal 


is still a considerable amount of the subjective element in their 


but I do not see how this could well be avoided in a first attempt 


the duties were not completely determined in great detail it was 1 


fall back upon committees of instructors in related courses to agi 


outline of the content and leave to the individual departments th 


of the intra-department courses along the lines laid down. When t 


method has been quite perfected in succeeding years, it ought to 


to determine the details of each unit of the course of study in t 


laboratory. 
In spite of these limitations the study is a major contril 


problem of curriculum construction. 


W. W. ¢ 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


PRINGLE, RALPH W. Adolescence and high-school problems. New Y 


Heath and Company, 1922. 386 pp. 


This book had its origin in a course which was organized a f 


years ago for prospective high-school teachers and principals , 
The aim has been to produce a book that will be helpful to any one 
who expects to do high-school work and to all others who ar 

sponsible for the welfare of adolescents . . . . The book is based 
on more than twenty years’ experience as principal of public sch 
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e vears in training young men and women for high-school 
ns 3 oe The plan of the book is simple: it attempts to 
the nature of boys and girls of high-school age; then, in the 
this knowledge of adolescence, it seeks solutions for various 
growing out of high school teaching and management. No 
‘¢ made to deal with teaching problems as such. 
—Preface 
does not presume to say the final word on these subjects. He 
« that while the present conditions are changing, suggestions for 
the problems of the a loleseent for to-day will apply equally 
diate future. Although the author does not claim to include 
s. the table of contents reveals that most of the vital problems 
the book. 
is of Solving Educational Probl ms’? and ‘‘ Preadolescence’’ 
the first two chapters. The remainder of the book is divided into 
In Part I, ‘<The Psychology of Adolescence’’ is treated in one 
s ineluding the physiological, m« ntal, social, and moral develop 
Part II, the major part of the book consisting of two 
fifty pages, is given to ‘*‘ High-School Problems’’ in which the 
+) 


of adolescence is related to the specific problems of 


secondary 
f the problems discussed are: the junior hig! school, the 
al activities, debating, athletics, high-school journalism, im 


assembly, sex education, moral education, honor system, and 


hth chapter is entitled ‘¢«The Transition to the Secondary School.’’ 


in fifty pages, one of the best discussions of the junior high 


literature of secondary education. The many arguments in favor 
or high school are admirably summed up. Some of the many 
liseussed are: methods of securing qualified teachers, the depart- 
promotion by subjects, directed study, requirements for admis 


facilities, the cost of maintenance, and scientific grouping of 


hapter is closely connected in subject matter with the tenth chapter 
ieyoted to the curriculum. Much space is given to the history or 
of the curriculum and not enough to its scientific or philosophical 
The scissors-and-paste method of making a curriculum will soon be 
of the past among leaders in secondary education. Too long have 
jual tastes of the principal or those of the most influential teachers 
determining factors in making the curriculum. This does not mean 
principal and his teachers should not make the ecurriculum—no one 
ld make it; but it should be determined by the objectives of secondary 
‘*The objectives must determine the organization, or else the 
tion will determine the objectives.’’ This chapter would be much 
elpful if the outlines given in the ‘‘Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
n’’ had been used. 

connection with the excellent treatment of the socialized aspects of 
hool, the author might have emphasized some of the more recent 
ties, such as student cooperative government, cooperative and directed 
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‘ational guidance. Of course we re: 


subjects must be omitted or their treatment will be unsatisfact 
within a volume of less than four hundred pages. 
Parents, teachers, and students of secondary educati 
helpful and suggestive material in this book. ‘‘The aut 
Doctor Lotus D. Coffman in the Introduction, ‘‘ maintains t] 
student does, eve ry experience he has, eve ry relation he esta , 


icational 


Moore, ERNnest C., ed. Reports of Committee on minimum essent 


mentary education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922 


Early in 1918, the Supe rintendents of selected cities and towns 


twenty-one counties of Southern California met at Los Angeles in r 


with the faculty of the Southern Branch of the State University of ( 


**to consider ways and means of improving the schools.’’ This o 


took to construct a course of study that should discard the merely 


and so eliminate unnecessary waste from the classroor 


The writer and his classes of advanced students in the curr 


gradually worked out during the past nine years a set of standards 


ing courses of study. At present these standards require: 


1. The course of study should rest squarely on the general aims of 


cation and the specifie needs of the community. As the upper g 


reached, efforts to meet community needs should become n 


specific. 2. Each subject should have a definite purpose in terms 
J 


aims properly related to the general aims of education and the 


needs. These aims must be evident in the details of the course. 


should be a time schedule showing proportion of total school time + 


aims and to specific subjects and parts of subjects, with provision f 


fication under varying conditions. 4. Under each subject (or n¢ 


there should be a statement of grade objectives, grade standards 


work for all, extra opportunities for the brighter pupils, optional w 


certain conditions. 5. The traditional and useless should be definit: 


nated for elimination. 6. Methods should receive attention in each s 


at least to the extent of showing and emphasizing proper socializat 


work, proper motivation of all work, the appropriate teaching t 


(drill, appreciation, problem, or project). 7. Preferably also there s 
be rich suggestions on methods, devices, large questions, problems, 

ete., and these suggestions should be specific, including actual illustrations 
good classroom work. 8. There should be large teacher parti 

suring necessary grade adaptation and other evidences of real usefulness 
the ASST m. There should be evidence of con munity ce 


cient to insure the use of local educational data and opportunities; the s 


tion of community problems in language, arithmetic, reading, hygiet 


economics, and industry; and the preparation of pupils for social and e 
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. the community. 10. There should be pedagogical and sub- 


n in 
ferences for both teacher and pupils. 
Minimum Course only makes the superior 


8, 9, and 10 


. these standards to the 
Standards 1, 2, 7, 8, 


he undertaking more evident. 
ated in the course as a whole and in most of the subjects. 


is broad, not narrow and threadbare. It includes not alone 
eight common branches. Physiology is replaced 


not alone the 
Geography and history are sup 


1 physical education 1s added. 


1d pl 
eivie and social education. Community 
economics, industrial arts, manual arts, nature study, and 

and the art work is 


industries are empha 


home 
Music and art receive proper attentiop, 
na in home, dress, civic problems, and commerce, as well as 
Evidently the broad aims of education and the community 
earefully balanced in the course 
carefully stated and then, for the most part, 
course in the subject. 


In art 


as a whole. 


f each subject is 


Ui 
in mind in working out the de tails of the 


s a tool to be used in the affairs of everyday life. 


1 joy in beautiful things; to 


To develop appreciation for an 


demand for better design and color in the 
and to develop ability to express on¢ ’s ideas in 
is ‘‘to teach the child to assume the 
Stand 


home, dress, com 


visible form. 


f eivie and social education 


ties of active citizé nship.’’ And so on for other subjects. 


lil 


s well observed. 


No 


t 
language hs 


lifficulties of teacher and community participation are in 
these points are 


i teu ers 


ré ports, tested them 


rh the « 


the size of the unit (21 California counties), 

| observed. Nearly two hundred 
nteen committees prepare d seventeen sul ject 
and then revised the work for final publication 
bjects through the medium of 


year, Community 
‘tion was secured in several of the su 

Thus are the requirements of standards 8 and 9 fulfill 1. 
10, ealling for helpful references, 1s well observed. The ped 
nees are unusually well selected, although there are occasi nal 
nentioned. 


One of the most complete stu 


notable omissions are the studies ot Dunn, 


The pupil lists in reading and literature are 


lies in arithmetic is not 


Bamberger, Buswell, 


and C. T. Gray. un- 
helpful. 
mission of a time schedule as called for in Standard 3, 1s @ serious 


course of study should be offered without 
subjects, parts of subjects, 


at least a tentative sug- 


as to the proper division of time among 


aims. 
to commend—the 39 arithmetic elimina 


re are many minor details 
he practical nature of the art work, the emphasis on la 
abits, the reduction of specific history dates to 22, the fine 
The industrial arts pro- 


it should 


nguage and 


program in hygiene and physical education. 
ger but very definite and excellent; it is not impossible; 


mer 
S 


mend itself to all readers. 
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The attention to methods as called for in Standards 6 and 
different subjects, from almost nothing in spelling and arithm: 


fairly adequate treatment under art. 


Particularly commendable are the statements of curricular 


in connection with the various subjects, especially arithmetic, s 


guage and grammar, and history. The references give help on 
} 


othe r subjects 


Mention should be made of the professional guidance evident in ¢ 


Dr. E, C. Moore, a specialist in education, headed up the work. | 


the seventeen committee chairmen were from the faculty of t! 


Branch of the University of California. Such expert leadership 


able, but in this ease it is properly balanced by teacher partici; 


insuring detail and adaptation as well as breadth and viewpoint. 


i 


The work will be helpful to superintendents and teachers. It 


useful in college and university classes on the curriculum. 


School of Education, Boston University 


Rack, HENRIETTA V. 


Improvability: its intercorrelations and its 


; 


/ Teachers College, Columbia University Cont 


Education, No. 124) New York: Teachers College, Colum! 


1922. 68 pp. 


The modern practice of attempting to measure the effects of tea 


by means of standardized tests, makes the whole problem of impr 


great importance to the classroom teacher. The problem is stated 


author as follows: ‘* How much unity and how much specialization is 


the learning process? A second problem, developing from the first 
1, 


relation of improvability to initial ability, and a third, the relati 


provability to general ability. 


The author gives a brief summary of the various studies that } 


ene ral, Set 


made on each of these problems. These studies, in 


cate first, that improvability was specialized, that is, that impr 


one subject differed greatly from improvability in another subject 


given individual: second, that those who had the greatest initia! 
were the ones who improved the most with practice: third, that cl 


average ability improve more rapidly in school subjects than childre: 
subnormal group. 


In carrying on this study, three groups of people took part, college st 
dents, children of superior ability, and children of av rage abilit) 


bers used were small. There were 95 of the first group, 43 of the sev 


172 of the third. The test and practice materials used, together with t 
detailed procedure followed, are carefully described. Tables presenting 
data are given, enabling one to make his own deductions if he questions t 
conclusions drawn by the author. 


£ 


The practice material for the Group I consisted of problems in add 


multiplication by substitution, and cancellation. Groups II and III used 


(a) addition of one figure numbers, (b) multiplication by substitution 
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tion, (d) reasoning processes in United States history, and 


I. Part I, of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High 


tes 


ting the results of this experiment the author says regarding 


that ‘‘in general, the correlations between gains fall far short of 


be little if any higher than the corresponding correlations 


asures of status would probably be.’’ However, she calls atten- 


fact that the groups are highly s« lected and homogeneous, which 


bly lower the coefficients—also that some individuals of the group 


a point of attainment on the given scale which caused their gross 


ll, since they were approaching the limit of efficiency in that 


Summarizing, she says ‘‘improvability is specialized. Different 


ns show different degrees of learning. While the rapid learner 


learns rapidly in all fields, his improvement is greater in some 


ical 


an in others.’ 
second and third problems the following statements are made: 


lation of improvability to initial ability in the function itself, we 


the measure of initial ability is a measure and a prophecy of im- 


that native capacity in any function determines what shall be 


shed by that function.’’ ‘‘In the relation of improvability to gen 


he more superior the general intelligence, the more significant the 


k contains a good bibliography of articles dealing with the three 


s studied in the experiment. 


Arcn O. 


f Research, Public Schools, Akron, Ohio 


THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE. Differentiation of the curriculum 


ys and girls respectively in secondary schools. London: H. M. Sta- 

» Office, 1923. 193 pp. 
education of girls and women in England is passing through the 
stages of evolution that are found on this continent. There, as here, 


lea of the inferiority of women in sehool subjects has given place to the 
equality. They know, as we know, that girls can make at least as 
good grades in so-called boys’ subjects as can the boys themselves. And they 
w concerned, as we are, with the problem of determining what differ- 
ntiations should be made between the education of boys and men on the one 
hand and girls and women on the other hand. 
Of timely interest, therefore, is the appearance of the report of the Con- 
sultative Committee which ‘‘sat on 39 days and examined 72 witnesses’’ as 
full committee, besides meeting on six days as subcommittees. The wit- 
nesses were, with the exception of eight, ‘‘practical’’ school] men and women, 
such as inspectors and head masters and mistresses. Five members of the 
medical profession were interviewed, one professor of psychology, and one 
professor of education. 
The historical section of the report describing the evolution of the cur- 
rieolum in boys’ schools and in girls’ schools in England constitutes about 
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one-quarter of the material. This portion of the report will b 


to students of comparative education. 


The second section describes the present curriculum and 


criticisms of the curriculum presented by the witnesses. These ] 
ri for American school men. The English curriculum is 


rigid, too heavy, especially for girls. Too little attention is pa 


interests and subjeets. The curricula for girls are modelled t 


those for boys, domestic subjects are not emphasized, and 


principle is too intensely applied. 


In the third section, the committee has gathered together the T 


between adolescent girls and boys, anatomical, physiological, ps) 


social. This is the hub of the report and is mode rately complet S 


the American material upon the subject is included, but not 


ailable. Comparisons of school achievements of boys and 


largely in the form of opinions of the witnesses rather than by 


grades. 


The fourth section reviews the materials collected and presi 


of recommendations. The first group of these presents a plea 


freedom in the curriculum for both boys’ and girls’ schools. I: 


differentiation is concerned, the committee is clearly of the opir 


must be safeguarded against fatigue. This seems to be the outst 


ference between the sexes and appeared continuously in th 


The greater docility, conscientiousness, physical weakness, and e1 


balance of girls as contrasted with boys, constitute in the re 


the basic differences growing out of the report. 


The report of the committee is interesting to students of th 


It is particularly interesting for the reason that it shows the pau 


formation available for use as a basis of differentiation betwee 


tion of adolescent boys and girls. It is interesting also because it 


ered together the essential, known, scientific facts and supplementé 


a comprehensive body of ‘‘practical’’ opinions gathered from administrat 


and teachers in close contacts with boys and girls in school life 
W. W. CHart 


University of Pittsburgh 


Yates, DoroTHy HaZELTINeE. A study of some high-school seniors of su; 
intelligence. Bloomington: Public School Publishing Company, 1922 
75 pp- 

The author studied ‘‘intensively a group of young persons of superior 
intelligence in order to determine group tendencies with regard to (1) heredity 
and home conditions, (2) health and physical development, (3) mental 
velopment and educational progress, and (4) kind and number of interests.’ 

Mental tests were used (1) to locate the twenty-five brightest seniors ¢ 
the Oakland high schools, and (2) to select twenty-five seniors of average 
intelligence for a ‘‘contro]’’ group. The author studied the high-school ree 
ords of each pupil; interviewed the teachers for an estimate of each pupil's 

intelligence, and of various mental, moral and physical traits; and made home 
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termine each pupil’s family history, pedagogical record, physical 


lopment, interests, special abilities, ete., ete. 


even 


as possible all information was gathered in such a way as to 


tive statement and evaluation. Among the results of the study 


such as the fellowing: Considering the home environment in its 


re is practically no difference between the two groups; the 


it their first tec th, learned to walk, and reached physiological 


than the control group; there was an average acceleration 


yng the brighter pupils in speech development; the brighter 


lecidedly greater ability, precocity, and spontaneity in the 


cess and were conspicuously self-helpful in learning to read; 


people were more interested in school and were much 


objective things and activities, in sports and athletics, in 


le and social situations; art is the only field in which the 


e conclusions and recommendations are: The right kind of 


t waste the child’s time on unessentials or in unimportant 


essential of any good pedagogy is knowing when not to inter 


rtunate in one way that bright pupils weather pedagogical 


ll, for we are tempted to think that there are none; superiority 


is for its complexity. 
ir’s high appreciation of the limitations of all the methods 


s enabled her to present a comprehensive analysis of her problem, 


s taken care to check and verify from several angles the various 


the comparisons revealed by her data. This is an exceptionally 


ng investigation which reveals and studies the facts of children’s 


of school as well as within, and outside of as well as on tests. 


H. H, Youne 


News Ptems and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
ver the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Did you know that an average of one schoolhouse burns down every day 
in the United States? It is said that this is largely due to lack of fireproof 


nstruction. 


Under a plan being considered by the New York City board of super- 
intendents a modified course, adapted to slow or ‘‘dull-normal’’ pupils, is to be 
fered in the high schools as well as in the elementary schools. 
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We congratulate Superintendent Newlon as he enters upon t! 


of the five-year period covered by his new contract with the Der 


Education. The nature of the contract makes it a signal ex; 


fidence in Superintendent Newlon. It is not always that a man’s 


corresponds 80 closely to the estimation in which he is held abroa 


The fourth annual educational conference of the Ohio Stat 
will be held on April 3, 4, and 5, 1924. The general topic for t! 


will be ‘‘Standards in Edueation.’’ At the general session this + 


given a broad and inclusive treatment. At sectional meetings, of 


will be between twenty-five and thirty, the conference topic 


specific applications. 


Another of America’s distinguished sons has gone ab: 
statistics. Karl J. Holzinger of the School of Education, Univ 


cago, has followed Professor T. L. Kelley’s example and has lx 


under Karl Pearson at the Biometric Laboratory of University C 


don. If it is not too much in the style of the country newspay; 


like to say ‘‘Good luck, Karl.’’ 


During the war a number of states and many cities forbade the t ng 


of German in their high schools. We learn that this summer the California 


legislature lifted the ban. For some time California and Ind 


only states in which German could not be taught in the secor 


The privilege was also restored in Indiana by the 1923 legislatur: 


ingly, no state now prohibits the teaching of this subject 


students. 


We often hear of the student who gets nothing but ‘‘A’’ or n his 


work. In fact we hear about him a great deal oftener than we s 


is worth knowing how often he really takes place. Dean Rothr 


College of Arts and Sciences of Indiana University has recently 
the number of students who maintained the standard of ‘‘A’’ during the past 
year. The number amounted almost exactly to one percent of t! 
body. We may therefore expect this raraavis to put in an appear 
once in a flock of a hundred. 


The Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards of the 
State Teachers College, Emporia, has been asked to direct an intensive mental 
and educational survey of the girls in the Kansas State Industrial School at 
Beloit. The work will be under the direct charge of Mr. D. A. Worcester 
Director of the Bureau. Mr. Worcester’s ability is being recognized outside 
the borders of his own state as is evidenced by his having been booked for 4 
series of addresses at the New Mexico State Teachers Association in Novembe 


Our readers will be interested in the new periodical issued by the faculty 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers. It is called the Peabody Journ! 
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The first issue is dated July, 1923, and the second issue will 
tember. In other words, the periodical will be published bi- 
- have read number one with a great deal of interest; 80 much 
+t in bidding the new Journal welcome to the fraternity of edu- 
dieals we can think of no better wish for its prosperity than that 
‘ssue a number inferior to its first. 

| that the gifts of Yale alumni to the University during the past 
a total of nearly half a million dollars. It seems to be the 
‘lasses having reunions at commencement time to give the Uni- 
sand dollars for each year that has elapsed since their gradua 
we read of things of this sort, we wonder why it is that the 
‘vately endowed institutions come forward so handsomely in 
institution while those of State Universities do so little. Is 
up somewhere in this the notion that what a man pays but 
values correspondingly? 


English composition scales have recently been issued by the 

; Company. One is by Professor M. J. Van Wagenen, of the Uni- 
Minnesota. By it compositions are rated on the three elements of 
ent, structure, and mechanics. Separate scales are presented for 
rration, and description. The other is by Superintendent E. E. 
nt, Michigan. It is designed for measuring business and social 
e. Separate scales are provided for measuring ordering letters, 
pplication, narrative social letters, expository social letters, and 


ratior 


norted that the all-year high school of Newark, New Jersey, had 


‘tes last August. Principal Wm. Wiener reported that besides 


l-time students there were also a number of so-called half-time pupils 
| half a day and went to school half a day. Principal Wiener thinks 
gement secures better educational results than alternating weeks or 
The school day was from 8:20 to 4:10 with teachers working all 
all-year teachers of whom there were 75 received one-sixth more 

r the extra two months. 


fessor R. L. Morton, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, contributes the 
ng note regarding ‘‘ Practice Tests in Fractions’? by Edward Wildeman 
| by The Plymouth Press, Chicago, 1922): ‘‘The author’s idea that 
need regular, systematic drills in fractions is excellent. The use of the 
nd Studebaker material in hundreds of schools has demonstrated that. 
reises, however, include fractions that are of infrequent occurrence. 
fractions as 11/18, 17/20, 11/24, 5/21, and 13/21 very rarely occur in 
eryday experiences of children or adults. Assuming, however, that the 
limits for the various grades have been scientifically determined, the 
ises are to be commended, with the exception just noted. 
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Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, former Commissioner of Edueat n of 


vania, in a recent address before the Conference of Executives a+ © 


University, emphasized the well-known fact that states do not 
educational opportunities to urban and rural children. Pp 
factor making for efficient education, he said, such as attend 
school year, course of study, buildings, and playgrounds, as \ 

is superior for city children as compared with rural childre: l 


of his remarks on attendance, Dr. Finegan made the stater 
United States last year five million pupils, or more than th 
registration of the New England States, New York, and Penns 
reported out of session. 


The New York Evening Mail of July 31, 1923, reports t 


ttner, school architect of St. Louis, declared at a confere: 


dated in the normal elementary-school classroom. We wonder | Ml 
knows. A great many superintendents and of ed 
apparently doing a lot of needless worrying about this matter. M 
if he is correetly reported, seems to have a solution of th 

it to the perplexed ¢ } f his cor 


The annual conference of New Jersey school men was } 
College, New Brunswick, during the early days of August. An 


were: Doctor John Enright, state commissioner of education of 
Doctor Zenos E. Seott, superintendent of schools, Springfield, M 


Doctor Augustus O, Thomas, state commissioner of educati M 
organizer of the recent international meeting of educators at S 
Professor N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers College, Columbia Universit S 


intendent Ira T. Chapman of Elizabeth, N. J.; and Doctor L. L 


assistant commissioner of education of New Jersey. 


Teachers of the domestie arts will be particularly interest: 
form of the Murdoch ‘‘Sewing Scale’’ which is just published by t 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia. The new form. called ¢ \ 


doch Analytic Sewing Seale for Measuring Separate Stitches,’’ is 
folder in place of the many single sheets of the old form. It contains 
of five samples, in varying degrees of quality, of the five pri 
stitching—running, combination, backstitch, overeasting, and het 
samples of each type are arranged in order of quality and 
definite values. The directions for scoring are so simple and caref 
that any pupil can seore her own work with a fair degree of a 
new scale is certainly an improvement over the old form. 


The Educational Research Club of Cleveland has grown to 
working body. It now has 83 active producers. Last year it met o1 
and at each meeting two researches by members were read and 


Some of these papers are coming forth in the national scientific journals 
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At the June meeting it was voted by the club to divide itself into 


T vice-presidents, elected as chairmen of these two sections, 
Wm. Connor of Longwood High School of Commerce and Dr. 
sor of the Clinic of the B } f Edueat y J Carletor 
\f tor t Reference and Rese arch, was elected secretary, and Dr 
Mf s was re-elected president. 
-» who joins this club does so with the understanding that 
n early contribution m researc! It is not a mere listening 
re only are weleomed into me! thership. 
4 tiv T mphlet ot twenty nine pages ent tled Di st of a Study 
Ed t Cost, has lately been issued by th Chicago Ass itior 
It is characterized in the main by the extent to which larg 
t l } e been co! lensed into ge neral tal les iy aphs nd state 
ata refer not only to Chicago, but quite as mut 1 
t lara At the er 1. under the eneral heading 7? 
tations from educatior people are included 
q rd the Association’s committee on education ts 
etndv has revealed so far would seem to indicate ny 
States will have to consider limiting expe! litures for some 
- | education, and possibly changing some forms of taxation, 
3 rwise modifying our Publie Education Policies in order to place 
1 and pra ‘tical basis. Under no circumstances, however, should 
itional efficiency be impaired at any point he 
Ambrose L. Suhrie reported last summer at the Conference of 
s I tives held at New York University concerning the plan in opé 
8 | whereby students in training to heeome teachers rate each 
i teristics regarded as valuable for teachers to possess Dean 
s H r pointing out the emphasis which was placed upon person il fitness 
n of students, showed how this emphasis was carri 1 over int 
the school. In addition to the ratings made by the students of 
the members of the faculty are requil 1 to estimate the personal 
; t s of each candidate for entrance imto the teaching professior 
student ratings, six groups of qualities are recognized ar 1 clea 
hey are: 1) sympathy, fellow-feeling, cooperative spirit, 2 
thiness, honesty, sincerity; 3) leadership, initiative, omg nal 
t) 3 ntrol, moral courage, strength of character; (5) open-mindedm 
ement; and (6) faith, optimism, enthusiasm. This 1 e list of 
sties does not at all convey the richness of content which the de 


scriptions, and examples under each unmistakably reveal. 


\ nificant type of course has been developed at some of the sur 
There has been an increased demand 


essions of teacher-training institutions. 
ational people people who are outstanding 


for the services of important edue:s 
sured for the 


rs in education. Such people, however, cannot usually be se 
Accordingly, we have the joint course given 


ru ngth of a summer session. 
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by several teachers—a course which provides for classroom « 
from a day to a week for each teacher. The difficulty in th: 
such a course is always the matter of giving it unity, organizati 
This is ordinarly accomplished by carefully planning the work a 
by requiring the submission on the part of the cooperating 
lines for distribution to students, by providing a method of r 
the classroom lectures and discussions, and finally by arrang: 
cooperating teacher to furnish test materials to cover the sul ject 
he has treated. 

No doubt a great many joint courses were offered last 
have come to our attention. One of these was at New York I 


‘ 


the other at the University of Pittsburgh. The course at Ni 
versity covered six weeks, and was under the immediate 4 
John W. Withers. The cooperating teachers were: Superinter 
Ballou, Washington, D. C.; Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, R 
York; Superintendent Frank Cody, Detroit, Michigan; Superinter 
P. Corson, Newark, New Jersey; Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, f 
superintendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania; Dr. Albert 
state commissioner of education, Connecticut; Mr. William T. Tt 
architect, St. Louis, Missouri; and Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The course at the University of Pittsburgh likewise cover 
although it was broken into two halves, one devoted primarily t 
problems, the other to those of supervision. Professor 8. B. Day 
of the course. Cooperating teachers were: Professor Fred Eng 
local staff; Mr. Hubert Eicher, Bureau of School Buildings, P 
State Department of Public Instruction; Dr. B. R. Buckinghar 
University; Superintendent James H. Van Sickle, Springfield, M 
Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
L. Suhrie, Dean, School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio; and Dr 
Rowland, Director, Teachers Bureau, Pennsylvania State Depart: 
Instruction. 

The organization of such courses as these seems to go a long 
solving the difficulty of obtaining the type of men who are most 
summer sessions. These men are ordinarily too busy or too definit: 
to other institutional connections to permit them to spend the ent 
session away from their regular activities. Almost any man, hi 
get away for a few days or a week and if a group of men is caref 
with reference to special points of view, there is no reason w 
effective course may not be offered. Much depends, however, uj 
zation that is put into it and the extent to which it is supervis: 


staff. 


Dean George E. Walk of Temple University, Philadelphia has giv 
permission to inform our readers of the use to which the Journal 
tional Research is being put in a course in ‘‘ Individual Research’ 
institution. This is a graduate course, and special effort is made t 
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.ientifie attitude in order that students may gradually familiarize 
; with scientific technique. In order to do this, Dean Walk says: 
of Educational Research naturally suggested itself as a medium 

the end desired. Its reported investigations cover a very wide 

ear the mark of authenticity. They are short enough to serve the 

f class interpretation and discussion, and comprehensive enough to 
student with sufficient thoroughness to the general field of the 

1. Each student was required to present in class an oral critique 
vestigation printed in the Journal of Educational Research. This 

as organized according to a definite outline embodying such points 
nation of the nature and scope of the problem treated, review of 

; investigations, practical importance of problem, method of collecting 
i of scoring, interpretation of data presented, summary or con- 
suggestions for application. The student was thus held respon- 
structive estimate of the investigation reported, and this prac- 
istration of his ability to handle the tools of research was consid- 
rtant index to his general fitness for pursuing graduate study. 
vere one such demonstration was unsatisfactory, another one was 


I 


Superintendent Charles D. Dawson of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


a on the so-called school fads’’ from 36 cities of about 100,000 
in population. An attempt was made through a questionnaire to 
he extent to which cities of this class were providing special schools, 
s, or special classes for atypical children; were engaging in 
ther than academic in the regular schools; and were making pro- 
school budget for extra-school activities. On the basis of the 


was found that 26 of the 36 school systems are providing special 

struction for either the mentally defective or the backward children, 25 of 

iding special instruction for both. Fifteen state definitely that spe- 

tion is provided for the bright child. Thirteen give special train- 

lren with special defects. Thirteen give special instruction to the 

i2 have special classes for those with defective eyesight; 5 care for 

n; and 11 mention other types such as open-air classes for 
tubercular children. 

Practically every school provides for the teaching of art, music, physical 
n, and manual training, in the grades and in high school. Only eight 
especially for agriculture, though others handle it in connection with 

nee, school gardens, or high-school botany. 
vision for evening schools is made by 35 of the 36 cities, and 34 of 
ake provision for Americanization work for foreigners, either as a 

’ the evening-school organization or by special budget. Fifteen school 

stems put money in their school budgets for social center work. 


Bulletin No. 55 of the Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, 
rsity of Michigan, is devoted to the results of first-year tests in English 
in the high schools of Michigan. The tests under consideration were, Briggs 
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English Form Test, Kirby Grammar Test, Van Wagenen Reading s 
Carr English Vocabulary. The findings are summarized as follows 


] The standard of achievement in English in grads 
schools of Michigan is as high as is usually found elsewhere. 


2. While the standard of achievement is as high as elsey 


dents have not shown sufficient mastery of the subjects to warrant 
neglecting in their regular instruction any phases of the particular sy . 
measured. 
Teachers of rhetoric and foreign languages must not as 
istered the fundamentals of English g 

ccept the teaching of the fundamental principles of the subject as a 
part of their regular work. 

4. Instruction in how to read should be emphasized in 
the teaching of subjects in the high school. 

5. Certain school systems, where the standard of achievement 
is low, should make a special investigation of the reading attain 3 
elementary school. 

6. The standard of attainment of students graduated from 
schools is not as high as the standard of those graduated from t 

7. Different phases of the teaching of English should be em 
high-school teaching, for the tests indicate that students may be good in 
phase of a subject and poor in another. 

City School Leaflet No. 5, Department of the Interior, by W. 8S. Def 

ch is devoted to Research Burcaus in City School Syst I 
duetory paragraphs he points out that ‘‘Just as no business can | g 
successfully without accurate and ample information, so no school sys 
whether it be a village or city system, can be efficiently manag: 
board of education and the superintendents of schools base their opi 3 
facts of various kinds. 

So complex have city-school systems become, esper ly t 

and large sized cities, that superintendents of schools can not thems s 
leet and compile the data needed for their own and the school boards’ g 
ance. As a consequence, many boards of education in the large, and s 
boards in the small, cities have organized departments or bureaus a 
tional research to collect and compile data regarding practically ever) : 
of their respective school systems. 

‘* Today 45 city-school systems report that they have research departments 
and there are no doubt others that have not reported. Every progressive s 
superintendent, even if he has no regularly organized research dey t, is 
attacking his problem in a scientific manner by having the supervisors 
cipals, and teachers prepare data for his guidance. He is in » se 
euring the necessary information. But no doubt the most economical way 
is through an organized research bureau.’’ 

A somewhat detailed analysis of the staff and scope of work in bureaus 


of the larger cities of the country is given. Most of these bureaus are pu 
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-onorts on various phases of their activity, and these are usually avail- 
esearch workers anywhere upon application. 


\farch issue of the Journal note was made of a county contest con- 
‘ id County, Kansas, last year, and in the April issue attention was 
ntest conducted in Ct lorado. Kansas also conducted a state- 
ring, information about which had not been received at 
Cc; rado contest came to our attention. 

1 further support to those who are attempting to popular- 


\ in some detail the results in Kansas 
ation was sent out in November and the contest was held on 
s, Pupils to the number of 263, representing 26 schools well dis- 
entire state presented themselves, defraying their own ex 


time of the meet. Three contestants were allowed from each 
idual was permitted to enter in more than three subjects. 
ro civen as awards to those schools winning the greatest 


umber of points, and smaller cups were given to individuals 


nd bronze medals for 


e in each event. here were silver a 
third places respé etively. Fourteen of the 26 schools participating 
| having an enrollment of 62 pupils sent two representatives, 


One school g 
red in one subject, the other in two. This school took a 
among the schools went to Kansas City 


second place. First place 
and second place to Colorado, with thir 


sent a representation of five; 


rv. domestic art and science, civies, p 


1 that Nebraska conducted a similar contest during 


We have also learned 
but we have received no details concerning 1t. 


Accounting of Public School Expenditures in the public schools of 


the title of a mime ographed study by John Guy Fowlkes, assistant 
edueation at the University of Wisconsin. Data were se ured from 
jents to the State Department of Public Instrue 


rinter 


rhe conclusion reached by the author is the great need for a uniform 


inting and the harmonizing of the items contained in such @ 


those required on the blank of the State Department. 

t 63 items provided in the blank used by the Department for the 
21-22 only seven were filled out by 
officers for the control of buildings and sup- 


salaries of women teachers; total under 


the 86 cities. These were 


board expenditures ; 

plies; total under general control; 
nstruction; wages of janitors; repair of buildings and up-keep of grounds; 
An analysis of these reports also shows that 


1 total under maintenance. 
rver communities are not much more likely to report expenditures for 


and high-school separately than are smaller communities, thoug 


i 


there is a rather strong positive relationship between the size of the commu- 
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nities and the number of items reported by the city superintendents 
bility in the classification of identical items was frequently fow Por 
umple, one city reported express and freight under expense of 

while two others report them as miscellaneous. One report 

expense of child control, another under miscellaneous, and a th 

pense of instruction. One city reported expense for milk and wu 
children as capital outlay; while another reported it under oth 
general control. Evidently, no unit costs of accounting in on 


compared with those of another where such variability of distri! i. enlete 
Under the direction of Miss Sufinsky, assistant supervisor 

Detroit, an experiment was conducted last year to show the results 

mental methods in developing literature appreciation. Ten schools 


perimental group were matched with ten others that formed a 
The sixth grade only was used. Both groups took Form I of an a 
test devised by Miss Sufinsky which consisted of seven versions 
varying in degree of merit. Each pupil arranged the stories 
their appeal to him. 

The teachers of the control group worked in their usual way; w! those 
of the experimental group met, on an average, once in two weeks to discuss 
problems, exchange ideas, and unify the purpose of the experiment. | 
tion, members of the experimental group gave demonstrations for « 
and the supervisor held conferences with individuals and sent specific re: 
ence material for their direction, Form II of the appreciation test 
three months later when the experimental group showed an av 
gain of 2.7, as against 1.7 gain by the control group. 

A questionnaire calling for the following information was filled out 
each pupil at the beginning and end of each experiment: Do you | tories! 
What kind do you like? Name several you enjoy. Do you | ! 
Name a poem you enjoy. Do you read magazines? If so, name t 
you own books? If so, name one or more. 

The stories, poems, and books were classified with the aid of 
librarians as excellent, standard, mediocre, and of no value. Those « 
standard and excellent were grouped together in contrast with thos 
mediocre or of no value. The following table presents the results 

The table is read as follows: In the experimental group there was a | 
percent increase in the number of stories designated as liked which wer 8s 
fied as excellent or standard, and a 15 percent decrease in the 1 
those which were mediocre and of no value. A decrease in this typ« 
means improvement in literary appreciation. These results in the experimental 
group are contrasted with the 40 percent deterioration or decreas 
number of stories enjoyed by the control group which were of excellent and 
standard quality, and 15 percent increase in the number which wer 
and of no value. The remainder of the table is read in the same n 
Among the eight possibilities there was but one case of deteriorati 

experimental group (and that was small), as contrasted with five in 
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Var a LITERATURE APPRECIATION EXPERIMENT 
r ex Results in Percents 
~ [mprove- Deterior- Improve- Deterior- 
_ment | ation ment _ation 
Standard 3 40 
4 Beiow 15 15 
OXiste t and Good | 6 | 26 | 
and Below 65 737 
t i Standard : 5 16 
and Below | 21 8 | 
BAL 
12 10 
». all of which were of considerable size one being overwhelmingly 
m these results it is apparent that supervisory effort which places 
the hands of the teachers and unifies activities and purposes in 
‘ 1 of literary appreciation accomplishes the results desired. 


Charlier’s Control Checks on the Computation of the Standard Deviation 
and Coefficients of Correlation and Regression 


the purpose of this note to call attention to some very simple and 
ntrol checks in computing the standard deviation and the coeffi- 
rrelation and regression. While the underlying idea is familiar, 
less the method has not been explicitly used to any extent by American 


sf in our field so far as I am aware. This simple and elegant scheme 
! by Charlier in his work, Grunddragen af den mathematiska 
For the statistician it is sufficient to characterize the method 
sting of a shift of origin and checking with the first origin without 
g the whole calculation. Because of the inaccessibility of Charlier’s 
r most readers, I shall explain the method in detail and give illustra- 
problems of application in the familiar notation. 
The formula for the standard deviation of a series is, 
8s =z? 
«= 
is the deviation of a measure from the mean i.e. x = X—WM. Inas 
] as such deviations usually turn out to be decimals, it is customary 
the to shift the origin, compute on integral values, and make subsequent 
ind tions. Let é represent such a deviation from an assumed mean so that 
re e=i-M,=£- M, The formula for the standard deviation may then be 
r written, 
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If the data are in a frequency distribution the expression becomes, 
\ N N < class interval! 
Formulae (2) and (3) (really one) are the usual ones found in an: 
statistical method. 
Charlier’s check makes use of the following relation: 


(4 > (¢+1)2 


9 
> 


For data in a distribution, this is written, 


te 


(4°) 
A numerical example follows to illustrate the procedure. 
(1) (2) 3) (4) (5) 6 7 
05 l 6 6 36 7 19 
oO 2 5 10 50 6 6 72 
85 2 4 Ss 32 5 25 
80 3 3 9 27 4 16 18 
75 13 2 26 52 3 Q 117 
70 26 l 26 26 2 4 { 
65 26 0 l l 2 
60 17 | 17 0 
55 8 -2 —16 32 ] 8 
50 2 -3 - 6 18 -2 4 8 
Totals 100 46 290 {29 
2.90 — (.46)* = 1.64 (class intervals 


From (3) ¢ 
.”. &.2 in actual units 


The check may be indicated on the line of totals in the example, or as follows 


= 200 
92 
\ 10 
From (4 Sum 482 = =/f/(é +1)? 
It will be noted that in columns 5, 6, and 7, we have begun to r 


problem from a new origin, but that the complete re-working is cut short 


Charlier’s device, i. e., we do not need to obtain the total in e 


apply the correction to the total of column 7 as would ordinarily be necess 


The formula for the correlation coefficient may be written, 


If arbitrary origins are used and z—¢-M, and y— -M, the express 


becomes, 
tin—NM.M 
8) r= ; 
\ 
which again is the familiar formula. To check the computati f 


Charlier’s method, only one new expression is needed for the numerator 
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4+3&+in+N 


1 (7) then give complete checks on the arithmetic. An illus- 


blem follows: 
93 &+1 $4 (+1)? (7+1)? (€+1)(9+1 
2 4 1 2 0 0 0 
1 l -3 1 9 3 0 -2 0 0 
} l 0 l 0 0 2 l 4 2 
3 16 12 4 5 16 25 
5)1 5)-2 15 30 17 N M°* 22 31 21 
= 0.2 M, = —().4 
\ v7 0.2, N M.= 0.8, NM : M, —(0.4 
17— (—0.4) 17.4 
\ 15—0.2) (30—0.8) \ 14.8 x 29.2 
Control Checks 
— 17 
15 z, = 30 zé = 1 
2 = -4 = 2 
5 N= 5 N= 5 
92 = Z(¢+1)* Sum = 31= 1)’ m= 


rt is further evident that the relationships (4) and 


mputation of the two regression cot ficients, 


(€+1) 


(7) also furnish checks 
written in the form, 
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HIGH-SCHOOL CONTEST IN SCHOLARSHIP AT WESTERN SsTa7 
COLLEGE, GUNNISON, COLORADO 


Communccated by H. T. Manuel, Director of Educational Res 


A high-school scholarship contest conducted along the gener 
track and field meet was conducted by Western State College, Gun 
rado, at the end of the past school year. The contest was open t ‘ 
schools in the state. A cup was given to the school winning thé 
and medals were provided for individual point winners. The two | 
seniors receiving the greatest number of points were given schol 

The plan allowed a high school to be represented by a team consisting 
any number from one to seven. An individual was permitted t 
than one contest if he was eligible and if no one else represented his s 
these events. In general the teams were expected to consist of : 


1. One Freshman in algebra. 
2. One Freshman in Latin I. 
3. One Junior or Senior in American history or civics. 
#. One Junior or Senior ia physics. 
5. One student from any class in typewriting. 
6. One student from any class in correct English. 
7. One to three students from any class in general informat 
one new student who has not appeared in one of the prec 
can enter this one.) 
The contest was planned to consist of examinations built upor 
of standard tests. This fact assured an interesting examination wit! 
mum of writing. To be eligible to the contest a student must be wnder 21 
years of age and must not have attended high school more than four 
The following is a brief description of the several examinations 


Algebra I.—Open to one student from each high school who |} 
tended high school before the present year. Includes topics of beg g 
algebra to, but not including, quadratic equations. 

Latin I.—Open to one student from each high school who has not att 
high school before the present year. Includes grammar, translation, par: 
and vocabulary of first-year Latin. 

American history and civics.—Open to one student from each hig 
who is in the third or fourth year of his attendance in high school. | 
American history from 1760; the present government of the United States 
Colorado, and local political units. 

Physics.—Open to one student from each high school who is in th 
or fourth year of his attendance in high school. Includes all topics us 
taught in high schools, omitting the most difficult mathematical problems 
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iting.—Open to one student from each high school who has not at- 
echool for more than four years. Each contestant must furnish 
ne. Any standard make will be allowed. Consists of writing 
copy. Shorthand is not required. 

English—Open to one student from each high school who has not 

1 for more than four years. Includes ability to use correct 


English and to punctuate and capitalize correctly. The writing 
alled for. A short news story will be written, the facts for 
shed at the time of the examination. 
mation (relay).—Open to any who took part in any other 
additional student from each school who has not attended high 


re than four years; provided, however, that each school shall 

nted by more than three students. Includes information in 
Latin, French, Spanish, chemistry, physics, biology, geog- 
ture, business, manual training, English literature, home eco 
nd American history, music, drawing, and current events. It 
of course, that any one student will have studied all these sub- 
t examination includes facts from all, to balance differences in 


different students. 


MINNESOTA SOCIETY FOR STUDY OF EDUCATION 
mieation submitted by Dr. Leo J. Brueckner calls attention to the 
March 26, 1923, a group of forty interested students of education 
nized a society for the study of educational problems. A con 
s proposed and adopted. Dr. M. E. Haggerty, dean of the College 
m, University of Minnesota, was elected president, and Dr. Leo. J. 
so of the College of Education, University of Minnesota, was 


tary-treasurer. 
irposes of this new organization, as developed in the preliminary 


1 in the statement submitted by the secretary are as follows: 


l 
\ forum for discussions—the desirable stimulation arising from ex 
ge of opinion, criticism of methods, etc 

Cooperative studies—an organization to facilitate the promotion of in 
stigations in which large numbers of persons participate, 

Publieations—the value of research is accentuated if publication of r 
ts is made easy and prompt. 

Public interest—the development of an intelligent public interest and 

appreciation of the results of educational investigations. 
following outline is indicative of the classification of research work 
n in connection with the preliminary survey conducted by the special 


‘appointed for the purpose. 
Types orf STUDIES 


Administrative Research 
A. Pupil Accounting 
1. Age-grade 
2. Grade-progress 
3. Absence, tardiness, etc. 
4. Failure 
5. Reclassification on basis of 
a. Group intelligence tests 
b. Individual intelligence tests 
ce. Achievement tests 
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Financial Studies 

1. Comparative cost studies, tax rates, etc. 
2. Cost per subject 

3. Cost per classes of schools 

4. Budget 

5. Building 

6. Salary schedules 

Buildings 

1. Survey of present buildings 

2. Location of prospective buildings 
3. Adjustment of buildings. 

4. Operation of plant 

5. Survey to determine future needs 


istructional Research 

Curriculum and Courses of Study 

1. Survey of needs of community 

2. Preparation of new courses of study 
Comparative studies of courses 

Evaluating courses 


5. Adjustment of pupils of varying ability 


Teacher training 
1. Seminars 
2. Bulletins 


3. Special reports 

4. Demonstration lessons 

Supplies and Materials of Instruction 

1. Surveys of textbooks, distribution, ete. 

2. Standardization of materials of instruction 


3. Standardization of supplies on same -basis 

4. Standardization of requisitions 

Following up a testing program 

1. By subject 

2. Procedure worked out 
sts and Measurements 

Intelligence Tests 

1. Relation of intelligence to school progress 
Relation of intelligence to skipping 
As a basis for reclassification or grouping 
What tests? 


Name of Test | Grades 
a. Group 


b. Individual 


Achievement Tests 


Name of Te st 


1. Reading 
2. Arithmetic 
3. Spelling 

4. Writing 

5. Other subjects 


Special Experiments and Investigations 
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RATIVE TESTING PROGRAM IN COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ation with the State Department, Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh, Assistant 
> the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, con- 
xtensive testing program covering the county normals of the state 
ast year. The following tests were used: Kirby Grammar; 
McCall Reading ; Buckingham Problems in Arithmetic; Barr U. 8. 
1 gham-Stevenson Geography. A great deal of interest was 
County Normal schools. It is hoped by those responsible that the 
f this testing program may prove to be so valuable that a similar pro 


naugurate d in the State Normal Schools. 


DR. HOLLINGSWORTH ASSISTS IN ORGANIZING EX- 
PERIMENTAL SCHOOL 
ruary, 1923, Dr. Leta 8. Hollingsworth, of Teachers College, went 
to assist in the selection of pupils for the new experimental 
has been established there by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the 
f Pennsylvania. The new school will be under the direction of Miss 
Lavelle, formerly a student of education at Teachers College. The 
chosen from the publie schools of Harrisburg, on merit, by the 
tive tests, both of endowment and of ac hievement. 
Pinchot has for many years been actively interested in education, 


led to utilize scientific knowledge of child psychology, and to 


ynduct of this school. 


ressive ideals, in the ¢ 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


Announcements 1923-24 


THE QUARTER SYSTEM 


Under the quarter system, the work of the school year is divided into smaller units than 
formerly. This enables the individual more readily to adjust his personal plans to the Uni- 
versity schedule. Students may register, for any quarter, during the quarter preceding De 
grees are conferred at the end of every quarter. - ; 

The dates of the quarters during 1923-24 are as follows: Summer Quarter began June 
18, ended September 1 (Was divided into two terms of six weeks each); Autumn Quarter be. 
gins October 1, ends December 22, 1923; Winter Quarter begins January 2, ends March 15 
1924; Spring Quarter begins March 24, ends June 10, 1924. , 


AUGMENTED FACULTY 


The College of Education has made substantial additions to its faculty for 1923-24. 
These include ten new teaching members exclusive of extra personne! serving in the S immer 
Quarter only. These acquisitions enable the College to offer a more diversified list of courses. 


CURRICULA 


The College of Education offers general curricula for the preparation of public school 
teachers of all the standard academic subjects. It also offers special curricula in Fine Arts, 
Home Economics and Industrial Education (including Manual Training) 


NEW CURRICULA 


Beginning with 1923-24, the College of Education offers new curricula as follows 
Curriculum in Vocational Education. 
Physical Education. 
for Commercia! Teachers. 
“ Teachers, Supervisors, and Principals in Elementary Schools 
“* School Nurses and Teachers in Schools of Nursiog 


DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES 


All of the above mentioned curricula require four years for completion and lead to the 
degree, Bachelor of Science in Education, and the appropriate state certificate or certificates. 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 


Appointment Committee, Psychological Clinic, Bureau of Educational Research, new 
Division of Elementary and Rural Education. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR GRADUATE WORK 


Facilities for graduate work in Education have been considerably enlarged, as evidenced 
by the fact that the professional departments of the college will offer during the Autuma, 
Winter and Spring Quarters, a total of 136 courses open for graduate credit. In addition to 
classroom courses, good opportunities for directed individual study and research are now made 
available by the departments of History of Education, Principles and Practice of Education, 
Psychology, School Administration and Vocational Education. In this connection graduate 
students will find the Bureau of Educational Research a valuable source of help. 


For additional information address 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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